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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION AND HIGHLIGHTS 



Sec. 731 (c) of the Bilingual Education Act, Title VII, ESEA, as amended, requires a report 
to the Congress and the President on the condition of bilingual education in the Nation and 
the operation of the program authorized under the Act and other programs for limited- 
English-proficient persons. The following specific requests for information are contained 
in the section; 

"(1) a national assessment of the educational needs of children and other persons 
with limited English proficiency and of the extent to which such needs are 
being met from Federal, State, and local efforts, including (A) not later than 
October 1, 1977, the results of a survey of the number of such children and 
persons in the States, and (B) a plan, including cost estimates, to be carried out 
during the five-year period beginning on such date, for extending programs of 
bilingual education and bilingual vocational and adult education programs to all 
such preschool and elementary school children and other persons of limited 
English proficiency, including a phased plan for the training of the necessary 
teachers and other educational personnel necessary for such purpose; 

"(2) a report on and an evaluation of the activities carried out under this title 
during the preceding fiscal year and the extent to which each of such activities 
achieves the policy set forth in section 702(a); 

"(3) a statement of the activities intended to be carried out during the succeeding 
period, including an estimate of the cost of such activities; 

"(*) an assessment of the number of teachers and other educational personnel 
needed to carry out programs of bilingual education under this title and those 
carried out under other programs for persons of limited English proficiency and 
a statement describing the activities carried out thereunder designed to 
prepare teachers and other educational personnel for such programs, and the 
number of other educational personnel needed to carry out programs of 
bilingual education in the States and a statement describing the, activities 
carried out under this title designed to prepare teachers and other educational 
personnel for such programs; 

"(5) a description of the personnel, the functions of such personnel, and information 
available at the regional offices of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare dealing with hilingual programs within that region; and 

"(6) an estimate of the number of fellowships in the field of training teachers for 
bilingual education which will be necessary for the two succeeding fiscal years. 

The purpose of this report is to provide information on the condition of bilingual education 
and on the progress toward meeting the specific information requests which has been 
made during the period since the last report was submitted. Efforts directed toward 
obtaining the information needed to meet the specific requests, to answer other policy 

1 
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questions, and to meet administrative and management needs within the Department are 
primarily embodied in the work being conducted under the authority of Part C of the Act. 
The Part C Research Agenda was developed and the first efforts implemented in 1979-80, 
The continuing activity is described in Chapter VIL The results of the studies already 
available are incorporated into the appropriate chapters, in particular, those on the 
national need for bilingual education, the need for teachers, and current activities under 
the Bilingual Education Act. The section on activities under the Vocational Education Act 
includes findings from a separate study evaluating that program. 

In addition to the Part C effort, since the last report on the condition of bilingual 
education was submitted to the Congress and the President in 1979, the Department of 
Education (ED) was created and the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs (OBEMLA) was organized* This report will, accordingly, discuss changes in the 
structure and position of bilingual education activities within the Department and current 
activity in OBEMLA. 

Some of the highlights of this report are the following: 

Target Group 

• The potential target group for programs under the Bilingual Education Act, Title 
VII, ESEA, as amended, consists of approximately 3.6 million school-age children, 
aged * to 18, whose home language backgrounds are other than English and who are 
limited in the speaking, understanding, reading and writing skills in English needed 
to succeed in the English-medium school. 

• More than half of the limited-English-proficient (LEP) children usually speak 
English. However, among those in homes in which English is the usual language, 
children who make some use of the non-English language are more apt to be 
proficient in English than children in the same kind of homes who make no 
reported use of the non-English language. 



Services 

• The Title VII program is currently serving about 10 percent of the total universe of 
LEP students as defined under Title VII. Eighteen percent of students receiving 
instruction through their home language as well as instruction in the English 
language, i.e., receiving bilingual instruction, are in programs supported by Title 
VII. However, about two and a third times the number in Title Vll-funded 
programs are in programs supported with funds from local sources. Since fund 
sources overlap the numbers of students in programs supported by various Federal 
sources, the States and local districts cannot be aggregated. 

• States are making an effort to meet the needs of these children with bilingual 
instruction. Thirty States have now enacted bilingual education legislation. 
Twenty-two States provide funds for programs either under their legislation or 
otherwise. State funds provide for twice as many students receiving bilingual 
instruction as Title VII funds do. 
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Although local school districts and States are making an effort, schools in general 
are not meeting the needs of LEP children. Only about a third of the 2.4 million 
children aged 5 to 14 identified in a 1978 study are receiving either bilingual 
instruction including instruction in English or instruction in English as a second 
language without the use of their home languages. 

Nature of Instruction 

About 6 percent of LEP children are receiving instruction that includes 
assessment of English and home language proficiency, provision of instruction by 
professionals in all instructional areas and at least five hours weekly of English 
language instruction and five hours weekly of instruction using the home language 
as the medium. 

LEP students in the upper grades are less likely to be served with programs than 
those in grades kindergarten through 4. 

Many schools are not assessing the special needs of language minority children. 
They are not assessing the English language proficiency of these children, much 
less the home language proficiency, as a basis for planning programs and providing 
services. ° 

Instruction in Eng lish 

LEP students receiving bilingual instruction receive somewhat more instruction in 
the English language arts than do students in English-medium programs. In Title 
VII programs, most subjects are taught in English, irrespective of teaching in the 
home language. 

Bilingual Teachers 

From 67,500 io 72,500 teachers with bilingual qualifications would be needed to 
implement bilingual education programs for all LEP children who are concentj ated 
sufficiently to make programs feasible. There is a large pool of teachers with 
language skills who need academic training in using languages other than English 
in teaching. ° 

Institutions with bilingual teacher training programs are presently producing 
teachers at the rate of about 2,000 per year. Some of these institutions believe 
they could enroll more students with little, if any, increased funding. 

Among teachers in the public schools, most of those with appropriate training in 
teaching English as a second language have also had training in bilineual 
education. a 

Bilingual Vocational Training 

Bilingual vocational training programs have been generally effective in helping to 
reduce unemployment and to increase job earnings of limited-English-proficent 
trainees. The programs have been effective across a rather wide spectrum of 
geographic areas, trainee groups and occupational skill areas, indicating that the 
programs have considerable potential for helping to alleviate the employment 
problems of this population. 
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Administration 

• Administration of bilingual vocational education programs and assistance for 
refugee and Cuban and Haitian entrant children was transferred to the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA), in spring 1980. 

• J? . FY J981 ' °BEMLA administered programs totaling $205 million, including 
bilingual vocational education and refugee assistance. 

• The current capacity building and demonstration focus of Title VII, ESEA, 
continues to be the preferred federal strategy for helping States and localities 
meet the special educational needs of LEP children, and plans for Fiscal Year 
1983 maintain that focus. 

• There is a need to broaden the current range of eligible instructional approaches 
for serving limited English proficient students under Title VII. 
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PART ONE: THE NATIONAL NEED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



The Department has made considerable progress toward meeting the legislative mandate 
for information on the size of the target population for bilingual education and other 
information on need since the last report. Nevertheless, this progress has not been 
without complications. Some of the complicating factors are the following: 

• differing definitions f.nd concepts of the population in need, 

• lack of instrumentation to measure language and other skills deemed necessary 
for success in school which would satisfy a variety of potential audiences and 
data users, and 

• the sheer size of the effort needed to obtained sufficiently detailed data. 

Chapter II presents the results of studies to date to estimate the population meeting the 
definition in the Bilingual Education Act. Sources for the data are the study, Projections 
of the Non-English Language Background and Limited English Proficient Persons in the 
United States to the Year 2000, which statistically linked two earlier studies to produce 
estimates of limited-English-proficient children, aged 5 to 1*, by State for fourteen 
individual language backgrounds. One of the earlier studies, the 1978 Children's English 
and Services Study, also provided information on the language characteristics of language 
minority and LEP children. Chapter II ends with a discussion of plans to update the 
information on children and obtain information on limited-English-proficient adults using 
the 1980 Decennial Census as the base. 

Other chapters in this part discuss particular needs and groups-the need for programs for 
American Indian and Alaskan Native students in schools operated or fundc by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the supply of and need for teachers for bilingual education programs, 
and the need for bilingual education in the schools of Puerto Rico. 
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CHAPTER II. ESTIMATES OF THE TARGET GROUP 



ESTIMATES OF THE LANGUAGE MINORITY POPULATION WITH LIMITED ENGLISH 

PROFICIENCY 



Sections 703(a) (I) and (2) of the Bilingual Education Act, Title VII, ESEA, as amended by 
P.L. 95-561, define the population which forms the target group for programs funded under 
the title and other related legislation. The definition provides three tests for the pool of 
individuals among whom are those who 

have sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the English 
language to deny such individuals the opportunity to learn successfully in classrooms 
where the language of instruction is English. 

The tests— of non-English language background or language minority— are (A) being foreign 
born or having a native language other than English, (B) coming from an environment in 
which a non-English language is dominant, and (C) being an American Indian or Alaskan 
Native student from an environment in which a non-English language "has had a significant 
impact on [his/her] level of English language proficiency 11 . "Native language" is further 
defined in the section as being the language normally used by an adult, in the case of an 
adult, or the language normally used by the parents of a child, in the case of a child. 

The problems of determining the numbers of limited-English -proficient language minority 
persons were two-fold. The size of the pool had to be determined. An acceptable means 
then had to be devised to determine how many in the pool had sufficient difficulty in 
school-related English language skills to prevent learning successfully in English-medium 
classrooms. 

The task of determining the size of the pool was relatively straight forward and involved 
asking questions of the type which the Bureau of the Census had been asking of the U.S. 
population for many years. As the original responsible agency, the National Center for 
Education Statistics worked with the Bureau of the Census to produce the counts of the 
non-English language background or language minority population from the 'Survey of 
Income and Education (SIE) in spring 1976. This survey produced estimates of numbers of 
persons by State for ten European languages or language groups, five Asian languages or 
language groups, and for Arabic and Navajo. In the language minority "pool", following 
the Bilingual Education Act definition, were all individuals who spoke a language other 
than English as their usual or second language, all persons in households in which the usual 
or second language was other than English regardless of their individual language usage, 
and all persons whose mother tongue was a non-English language regardless of their 
current language exposure. Persons who were born abroad were included if their usual or 
second individual language was other than English regardless of the household language. 

The problem of estimating the size of the limited-English-proficient population among 
those with non-English language backgrounds was much more complex. It involved 
developing instrumentation which would satisfy a variety of potential audiences and data 
users and developing procedures for capturing sensitive information with widespread 
implications for national policy. 
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The first effort to obtain reliable information on school-related English proficiency was 
embodied in the Children's English and Services Study (CESS) conducted by L. Miranda and 
Associates in spring 1978 for the National Institute of Education with the cooperation of 
the National Center for Education Statistics. The CESS was a Part C study. 

The CESS employed a test developed with the assistance and guidance of representatives 
of thirty State education agencies and local school districts, psychometrists and bilingual 
educators to measure the kinds of skills in English understanding, speaking, reading and 
anting that children at various age levels, 5 to W years of age, need to succeed in 
English-medium schools. The test was administered to a representative sample of children 
from language minority backgrounds who would be expected to experience problems in 
school in accordance with the legislative definition. The CESS test will be used in the 
Census/Education study in summer 1982 to estimate the proportion of children in language 
minority households identified in the 1980 Census who are limited in English proficiency. 
However, because of certain questions raised about some of its properties, the test is also 
being further studied. 

According to the definition in the Bilingual Education Act, the predominant criterion for 
participation in programs funded under the Act is limited proficiency in one or more of 
the English language skills needed for success in school, regardless of home language 
skills. Within the group of LEP children, however, are children with very different 
specific language skills. Children who are monolingual in their home languages obviously 
require a very different configuration of use of the home language and English instruction 
in the classroom from children nearly as proficient in English as in their home language. 
In order to use resources in the most effective way, the Department is proposing a 
legislative amendment to give a funding priority to projects which serve the children who 
will most quickly fall behind if bilingual approaches are not used-those who are limited- 
English-proficient and who usually speak their home languages. 

For purposes of enforcing compliance with the Supreme Court decision in Lau v. Nichols , 
the Office of Civil Rights has used a classification of language minority children based 
upon the degree to which they use one or the other language. Thus school districts have 
been asked to . nort numbers of language minority children according to whether they 
were monolingual English-speaking, dominant in English, equally skilled in both languages, 
dominant in the home language, or monolingual speakers of their home language. 
Information on American Indian and Alaskan Native students in schools operated or funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the BIA study, referred to in Chapter III, is provided 
according to these categories. 

Findings on the national need for bilingual education based upon the studies carried out 
under the Bilingual Education Act follow. 

The Language Minority Population 

• An estimated 28 million people in the United States in 1976 had language 
backgrounds other than English. Of this group, approximately 5.8 million were 
school-aged children 4 to 18. 



Language mine ity people in the United States are mostly native born. About 
two-thirds of the total number were from the United States or one of its outlvine 
areas. 3 ° 
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• The largest language minority group is Spanish. More than a third of all language 
minority people have Spanish as their language background. 

• Although the language minority population is found in every State of the Union, 
seven States had more than one millon such persons in 1976. 



Limited-English Proficient Children 

• About 3.6 million language minority school-aged children had limited English 
proficiency in 1978. They had sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or 
understanding the English language to prevent them from learning successfully in 
classrooms in which the sole language of instruction is English. 

• Three-quarters of the limitcd-English-proficient children were born in the United 
States or one of its outlying areas. 

• The population of LEP children is concentrated in three States— California, New 
York, and Texas. These States accounted for two thirds of these children in 
1978. 

• About 56 percent of limited-English proficient children, aged 5 to 1*, usually 
spoke English, according to the household respondents. 



Projections of Numbers of Language Minorities 



• The number of language minority people in the United States is projected to 
increase nearly twice as much as the general population between 1980 and the 
year 2000. Whereas the general population is projected to grow by about 17 
percent in the final decades in this century, the language minority population is 
projected to increase by as much as 32 percent. 

• Most of the increase in the language minority population will be due to the 
projected growth in the number of people with Spanish language backgrounds. 
They are projected to increase by 55 percent by the year 2000. 

• The 1980 Census provisional estimates of people who speak languages other than 
English at home reflect the anticipated increases in language minorities in the 
U.S. In two of the three States with the largest language minority populations in 
1976, in 1980 there were more people reporting speaking non-English languages in 
their homes than the total 1976 language minority population including some who 
no longer spoke the language. 



Language Minority and LEP Children 

• The number of language minority children in the United States is projected to 
increase by nearly 40 percent by the year 2000, and Spanish language background 
children by over 50 percent. These percentages contrast with the projected 
increase in the number of school-aged children in the general population which is 
about 16 percent. 
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• The number of LEP children in the United States is projected to increase by 
about 35 percent by the year 2000. Ninety-two percent of the projected increase 
will have Spanish language backgrounds. The number of LEP children with 
Spanish language backgrounds is projected to increase by 47 percent. 



The estimates of the non-English language background or language minority population in 
the United States come from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education (SIE) which was the 
first major response to the mandate in the 1974 amendments to the Bilingual Education 
Act to count the population in need of special education services related to their language 
characteristics. Limited-English-proficient language minority (LEP) children, aged 5 to 
14, were identified in the Children's English and Services Study (CESS) in spring 1978. Like 
the SIE, the CESS employed a household questionnaire to determine the language 
characteristics of the sampled households and their individual members. However, the 
CESS also employed a test especially developed for this purpose, i.e., to determine what 
proportion of language minority children were limited in English proficiency according to 
the legislative definition. 

According to the CESS, 2.4 million children-63 percent of all children living in homes in 
which languages other than English are spoken— were limited in English proficiency. In 
addition, it was estimated that there were as many as 1.2 million more limited-English- 
proficient children younger or older than 5-14 years but also of school age. 

Information on the Children's English and Services Study is contained in J. Michael 
O'Melley, Children's English and Services Study; Language Minority Children with Limited 
English Proficiency in the United States. National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 
1981, and J- Michael O'Malley, Education Needs Assessment for Language Minority 
Children with Limited English Proficiency NCBE. in press. 

Findings from the SIE and the CESS were major bases for the recently released Part C 
study, Projections of Non-English Language Background and Limited English Proficient 
Persons in the United States to the Year 2000. For the purposes of comparison, 
projection rates for the general U.S. population and for school-aged children, provided by 
the Bureau of the Census, are also cited above. 

The Projections Study statistically linked the SIE and the CESS results to estimate the 
number of LEP children in each of fourteen language groups studied in the SIE and to 
estimate the numbers of LEP children for the States in which the numbers were 
sufficiently large to meet the established confidence levels. It also projected the base 
year (1976) estimates to 1980, 1985, 1990, and 2000. However, it should be noted that the 
estimates for the number of LEP children from the States other than California, New 
York and Texas and for children from non-English language backgrounds other than 
Spanish are based upon generalized rates. The CESS provided direct estimates of LEP 
children only for those from California, New York and Texas separately and only for those 
with Spanish language backgrounds separately. This means that the actual number of LEP 
children in Massachusetts, Illinois, Colorado, Washington, etc., and of children with 
Chinese, Navajo, German, Yiddish, etc., language backgrounds may be lower or higher 
than the study estimates. In addition, the projected numbers of LEP children for the years 
from 1980 and beyond should be considered minimum estimates. The base year data do not 
include immigration from the Caribbean, Southeast Asia and elsewhere since 1976. They 
do not allow for immigration which may result from political or economic upheavals 
abroad in the future. The projections also reflect pre-1980 projection rates. Preliminary 
results from the 1980 Decennial Census show a national count of the Spanish origin 
population 11 percent higher than that projected prior to 1980 by the Bureau of the Census. 
The first data on language characteristics released from the 1980 Census are shown in 
Table 3 on page 15. 
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The estimated number of limited English proficient 5-to-14-year-old language minority 
children for 1976 and the projected numbers for 1980, 1985, 1995 and 2000 from the 
Projections Study are shown in Table 1 by language background. In 1976, 71 percent of LEP 
children had Spanish language backgrounds. 

The estimated numbers of limited English proficient 5-to-W-year-old language minority 
children for 1976 and the projected numbers to the year 2000 are shown in Table 2 by 
State. 

Nearly two-thirds of LEP children lived in California, New York or Texas in 197'* 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT CHILDREN 



The Children's English and Services Study (CESS) provides some insights into the 
characteristics of LEP children related to their need for educational programs other than 
those provided for mainstream majority children. The nativity and language usage of 
these children has been touched on above. Other characteristics are proficiency in their 
home language, and their family income. 

Nativity 



• Three-quarters of the LEP children and 71 percent of the English proficient 
language minority children in the United States in spring 1978 were born here. 

• Foreign-born children were somewhat less likely to be limited in English 
proficiency than native-born children. About 59 percent of the former, 
compared with 6* percent of the latter, were limited English according to this 
study. 



Individual Language Usage 

• Two-thirds of all language minority children usually spoke English according to 
the household respondents in the CESS. Of the LEP children, 56 percent usually 
spoke English. 

• Nearly two-thirds of the LEP children used English with their brothers and sisters 
and four out of five used English with their best friends. 



Home Language Proficiency 

• Nearly three quarters of LEP children were rated by the household respondent as 
speaking and understanding their home languages very well or well. However, 
fewer than a quarter were similarily rated on reading and writing their home 
languages. 

• Among children in homes in which English is the usual language, those who make 
some use of the non-English language are more apt to be proficient in English 
than children in the same kind of homes who make no reported use of the non- 
English language. 
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Table 1 -- ESTIMATED NUMBERS OP LIMITED ENGLI SH -PROFICIENT CHILDREN, AGED 5 TO 14, IN 1976, AND PROJECTED 
NUMBERS TO THE YEAR 2000, BY LANGUAGE BACKGROUND (Numbers in thousands) 







Projection years 




Language background 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Total 


2,520.4 


2,394.2 


2,439.9 


2,795.9 


3,226.6 


3,400.0 


Chinese 

Filipino languages 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Navajo 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Vietnameee 

Yiddish 

Other languages 


34.3 
36.4 
97.6 
97.4 
29.0 

104.1 
14.5 
13.4 
26.6 
26.3 
26.1 
1,789.5 
27.3 
24.6 

173.3 


31.3 
33.2 
89.0 
88.8 
26.5 
94.9 
13.3 
12.2 
24.3 
24.0 
23.8 
1,727.6 
24.9 
22.5 
157.9 


30.3 
32.1 
86.2 
86.0 
25.6 
91.9 
12.8 
11.8 
23.5 
23.2 
23.1 
1,794.3 
24.1 
21.8 
153.2 


33.0 
35.0 
93.9 
93.7 
27.9 

100.1 
14.0 
12.8 
25.6 
25.3. 
25.1 
2,092.7 
26.2 
23.7 

166.9 


36.2 
38.4 

103.0 

102.7 
30.6 

109,7 
15.3 
14.1 
28.1 
27.7 
27.5 
2,455.8 
28.8 
26.0 

182.7 


36.2 
38.3 

102.9 

102.6 
30.6 

109.6 
15.3 
14.1 
28.1 
27.7 
27.5 
2,630.0 
28.7 
26.0 

182.4 



NOTE. --The ratios of all these estimates to their standard errors are greater than or equal to three. 

SOURCE : Projections of Non-Engliih Language Background and Limited English Proficient Persons 
in the United State3 to the Year 2000 , a study conducted by InterAmerica Research 
Associates, Inc., for the National Center for Education Statistics, 1981. 
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Table 2 —ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT CHILDREN, AGED 5 TO 14, 

IN 1976, AND PROJECTED NUMBERS TO THE YEAR 2000, BY STATE (Numbers in 1,000' a) 







Projection years 


State 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


All States 


2,520.4 


2,394.2 


2,439.9 


2,795.9 


3,226.6 


3,400.0 



Alaska 5.4 

Arizona 73.4 

California 609.9 

Colorado 33 . 7 

Connecticut 31.3 

Delaware 2.7 
District of Columbia 2.9 

Florida 84.1 

Georgia 11.0 

Hawaii 21.0 

Idaho 5 . 5 

Illinois 84.5 

Indiana 25 . 1 

Iowa 6.0 

Kansas 8 . 2 

Louisiana 41.0 

Maine 7 . 7 

Maryland 18.0 

Massachusetts 44.8 

Michigan 29.4 

Minnesota 10.2 

Missouri 8.1 

Montana 3.4 

Nebraska 5.8 

Nevada 5.3 

New Hampshire 5.6 

New Jersey 83.3 

New Mexico 69.2 

New York 455.1 

North Dakota 2.4 

Ohio 41.4 

Oklahoma 15. 8 

Oregon 10.5 

Pennsy lvani a 65.9 

Rhode Island 7.1 

South Dakota 1.8 

Texas 509.4 

Utah 7.2 

Vermont 2. 2 

Virginia 14.6 

Washington 17.8 

Wisconsin 8. 2 

Wyoming 2.1 



5.8 
76.9 
580.6 
34.2 
27.0 
2.4 
2.5 
89.0 
11.0 
20.5 
5.5 
78.3 
23.2 
5.2 
7.5 
38.7 
7.0 
16.6 
39.0 
26.7 
9.0 
7.1 
3.1 
5.5 
5.4 
5.1 
78.4 
68.9 
411.6 
2.1 
36.3 
15.2 
9.8 
58.3 
6.6 
1.6 
523.3 
7.7 
2.1 
13.6 
16.5 
7.3 
2.1 



6.0 
86.7 
606.8 
37.2 
25.1 
2.4 
2.3 
99.9 
11.1 
20.8 
6.0 
78.0 
22.7 
5.0 
7.4 
37.5 
6.9 
16.1 
36.9 
25.8 
8.7 
6.9 
3.2 
5.6 
5.7 
4.9 
77.0 
73.9 
394.2 
2.0 
34.6 
15.7 
10.0 
55.5 
6.4 
1.5 
571.8 
8.5 
2.0 
13.8 
16.6 
7.0 
2.2 



6.8 
103.2 
712.9 
44.6 
28.7 
2.8 
2.2 
120.4 
12.0 
23.0 
7.0 
87.3 
24.9 
5.6 
8.2 
40.0 
7.7 
18.3 
42.5 
28.6 
9.9 
7.6 
3.5 
6.5 
6.6 
5.6 
88.8 
86.0 
442.6 
2.2 
?7.6 
17.3 
11.4 
61.6 
7.2 
1.6 
669.4 
9.6 
2.2 
15.8 
18.9 
8.0 
2.5 



7.7 
123.1 
839.0 
53.2 
32.8 
3.2 
2.3 
145.9 
13.3 
25.5 
8.1 
98.6 
27.7 
6.3 
9.1 
43.3 
8.6 
20.9 
48.9 
31.7 
11.3 
8.3 
3.9 
7.6 
7.8 
6.3 
103.2 
100.5 
503.4 
2.5 
40.8 
19.3 
13.0 
68.7 
8.2 
1.8 
789.5 
11.0 
2.5 
18.2 
21.6 
9.2 
2.9 



7.8 
133.2 
902.5 
57.5 
34.0 
3.3 
2.2 
160.6 
13.5 
25.8 
8.6 
101.8 
28 e l 
6.4 
9.3 
42.9 
8.7 
21.7 
50.8 
31.9 
11.5 
8.3 
3.9 
8.0 
8.3 
6.4 
109.1 
106.4 
526.4 
2.4 
40.5 
19.7 
13.5 
69.5 
. 8.4 
1.7 
853.5 
11.5 
2.5 
19.1 
22.6 
9.4 
3.0 



erJc 



NOTE. --State and National projections were made independently. The ratios of all esti- 
mates to their standard errors are greater than or equal to three. Estimates 
for the States not listed were too small to meet this criterion, but the popu- 
lations are included in the National totals. 

SOURCE: Proj ections o f Non-Eng lish Language Background and Limited English V rnfin^ 
Persons in the United <^f». , n v^- ^™ , lfl|rf .. rnn ,„„ , , jj , T ™[ ^ [™ r 

1?81 6S Associates, Inc., for the National Center for Education Statistics, 
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Family Income 

• There was an inverse correlation between limited English proficiency and family 
income. Of those for whom family income data are available (69 percent), 4 5 
percent of limited-English-proficient children came from families with incomes 
of less than $8,000 per year? 38 percent came from families with incomes of 
$8,000 to $14,999, and 18 percent from families v/ith incomes of $15,000 and 
above. The family income characteristics of language minority children who 
were proficient in English for whom there are data, (75 percent) were almost the 
reverse; 22 percent came from families with incomes of less than $8,000 per 
year, about 27 percent came from families with incomes of between $8,000 and 
$14,999, and the remainder, more than half, from families with incomes of 
$15,000 and above. 

THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND OTHER PROGRAMS FOR 

LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT ADULTS 

The Survey of Income and Education provided information about the language minority 
population in the United States in 1976. According to this study, there were an estimated 
3.5 million people in the United States, aged 15 to 24, living in households in which 
languages other than English are spoken or with mother tongues other than English. There 
were an additional 10.6 million aged 25 to 55, and 7.9 million over age 55. About 54 
percent of the group aged 15 to 24 had Spanish language backgrounds; 38 percent of the 25 
to 55 year old group, and 13 percent of those over age 55, also had Spanish language 
backgrounds. There are no data presently available to estimate how many of these 
individuals haze limited English proficiency, as defined in the Bilingual Education Act, 
much less how many of them are in need of programs to increase their job skills and 
employability. Information on limited-English-proficient adults and their educational and 
labor force characteristics will be available when the special study being conducted with 
the Bureau of the Census in summer 1982 is completed. This study is described belcw. 

LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT CHILDREN AND ADULTS IN THE 80'S 

As explained above, the information on limited-English-proficient language minority 
children aged 5 to 14 comes from surveys which were conducted in 1976 and 1978. There is, 
as yet, no source of reliable information on limited-English-proficient adults, aged 16 and 
older, as defined in the Bilingual Education Act. In order to update the data on children 
and to obtain data on adults, OBEMLA is working with the Bureau of the Census through 
the Part C Research Committee to conduct a survey in summer 1982 of a sample of 
respondents to the language questions in the 1980 Decennial Census. This survey will use 
the instrument developed for the CESS to test language minority children. It will test 
adults with an instrument to measure their English proficiency especially developed for 
this purpose by Resource Development Institute, Inc., under contract to the then HEW 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. The study will develop and 
pilot test procedures to produce estimates of limited-English-proficient children and 
adults, by language and by State, based upon the 1980 Census information from language 
minority households. 

As this report was being written, the Bureau of the Census released provisional data from 
a subsample of the 1980 Census sample. These data consisted of estimates of people aged 
five and older who speak languages other than English in their homes and estimates of 
English speaking ability based upon self ratings provided by those who speak non-English 
languages at home. 
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Individuals who speak languages other than English at home are only a part of the group 
identified as having non-English language backgrounds (NELB) in the SIE and other studies. 
Some NELB or language minority people no longer speak their mother tongues and may not 
presently even hear them spoken. Other NELB people live in homes in which others speak 
the non-English language but they do not. Nevertheless, in comparison with the estimates 
of people in this much broader category in 1976, 26 million of whom were aged five and 
older, in 1980 there was a surprising 23 million people aged five and older who were 
reported to speak non-English languages in their homes currently. Moreover, in 
California, Florida, Massachusetts and Texas, four of the eleven States which had 500,000 
or more language minority people aged five and older in 1976, the number of people 
reporting speaking a language other than English at home in 1980 was greater than the 1976 
NELB population estimate, as shown in Table 3. 

The 1980 Census obtained self ratings of English speaking ability from all individuals 
reported speaking languages other than English in their homes. Of persons aged three and 
older, 55 percent were said to speak English very well} 26 percent, well, and 14 percent 
not well. Six percent, or 1.4 million persons, were reported not to speak English at all. 

As a surrogate for LEP counts, the 1980 data have several problems. They are based upon 
the ratings of individuals who may not know English well themselves. The 1980 Census 
question asks only about speaking ability, not reading and writing skills as specified in the 
Bilingual Education Act definition. The Census question, asked only for children reported 
to speak their mother tongues at home, omitted children who experience difficulties in 
English related to their non-English language backgrounds but who may not speak their 
home languages. The joint Census/Department of Education study is designed to meet 
some of these problems and to produce updated estimates of children as well as estimates 
of adults who meet the definition for limited English proficiency in the Bilingual 
Education Act. It will make possible the updating of the Projections Study. 
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Table 3 — 

LANGUAGE MINORITY PERSONS AND HOME SPEAKERS OF LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ENGLISH, 
AGED FIVE AND OLDER, IN THE UNITED STATES AND SELECTED STATES, 1976 AND 1980 



(Numbers in thousands) 



State 



All States 

California 

Florida 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 



1976 Survey of Income 
and Education; 
NELB±' 



26,169 

4,823 
1,126 
1,381 
602 
540 
815 
1,282 
4,167 
775 
1,257 
2,692 



1930 Census: 
Non-English language 
spoken at home 2 - 



22,973 

4,935 
1,204 
1,250 
377 
700 
577 
1,084 
3,166 
509 
772 
2,900 



1/ Persons with non-English mother tongues or living in households in which 

languages other than English are spoken. 
2/ Persons who speak a language other than English at home; provisional 

estimates from a subsample of the 1980 Census sample. 
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CHAPTER III. THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
INDIAN AND ALASKAN NATIVE STUDENTS 



.National surveys reveal very little information about groups which are small and limited in 
distribution to one or a few geographic areas of the country. When work was initiated to 
meet the Congressional mandate to count limited-English-proficient people in the United 
States, it was quickly recognized that only a limited number of language background 
populations could be individually estimated and that these could not include many of the 
language groups, especially the American Indian and Alaskan Native language* groups, 
being served with Title VII programs. An advisory group made up of representatives of 
various Indian organizations and tribes suggested that only the Navajo, the largest tribal 
group with a single language, should be individually estimated. Thus, the Survey of Income 
and Education included separate estimates for this group and, drawing on this, the 
Projections Study found about 24,000 Navajo children with limited English proficiency 
aged 5 to M in 1980. The SIE also provided information on the population with American 
Indian ethnicity. However, the data on the language characteristics of this group did not 
permit the calculation of LEP rates. 

Language characteristics and information on need and services in bilingual education and 
other special programs are available for a part of the American Indian and Alaskan Native 
student population. These are students enrolled in schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), in schools operated by tribes or other groups serving Indian students 
"hich are supported by the BIA through contracts, and in public schools or tribally- 
« *: d,Jca I lonal organizations receiving funding from the BIA through the Johnson- 
O Malley Act. Seventy-two schools representative of all schools in these categories were 
s*-jdied in spring 1981 by American Indian Technical Services, Inc., under contract to the 
BIA in response to the mandate to the BIA in Sec. 722 (c) of the Bilingual Education Act. 
This section called for an assessment of the needs for bilingual education of Indian 
children in schools operated or funded by the BIA, including schools receiving assistance 
under the Johnson-O'Maliey Act. The full report on the study, Comprehensive Indi an 
gUingual-Bicultural Education Needs Assessment . September 1981, may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Major findings on the language characteristics of American Indian and Alaskan Native 
students in BIA-related schools from the BIA study include the following: 

• About 42 percent of Indian students in BIA-related schools live in communities in 
which the dominant language is an Indian or Alaskan Native language. A quarter 
of them live in communities in which Navajo is dominant. 

• More than half of Indian students in BIA-related schools live in communities which 
are at least three quarters Indian; nearly 7 in 10 live in communities in which the 
population is a least a third Indian. 

• About 45 percent of Indian students in BIA-related schools live in homes where the 
tribal language is spoken predominantly. 
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Nearly half of Indian students in BIA-related schools speak or understand the 
tribal language. 

• About one in six students in BIA-related schools is dominant in the tribal language 
or speaks the tribal language and does not speak English at ail. 

The language characteristics of Indian and Alaskan Native students vary according to the 
type of BIA-related school in which they are enrolled. Predictably, 3ohnson-0'Malley 
schools, mostly located off the reservation, have students with the lowest rates of tribal 
language exposure. BIA-operated schools have the highest rates. Contract schools are in 
between. These data are displayed in Table 4. 

Nearly two out of five students in schools receiving Johnson-O'Malley funds are 
monolingual in English, and 28 percent are dominant in English if they speak their tribal 
language at all. Two -thirds of contract school students and about half of BIA-operated 
school students have these charactertistics. Contract schools enroll the largest proportion 
of students who are monolingual in a tribal language. Table 5 displays these data. 

Although the BIA study did not address the English proficiency of students in BIA-related 
schools, study findings indicate that this is a source of concern to school administrators 
and parents. In a section of the study devoted to perceptions of needs and the services 
provided it was noted that 

^while very few Indian students may be dominant in native languages, there is the 
possibility that they have problems in English by virtue of coming from homes where 
%ne or more relatives (parents, grandparents, etc.) are dominantly native language 
speakers. 

This possibility was cited as a reason why students might have difficulty keeping up to 
grade level in school and as an indicator of the need for some kind of remedial program. 

T j special needs of American Indian and Alaskan Native students relative to the 
MHuence of tribal languages on English are recognized in the definition which applies to 
tj&m in Sec. 7j3 (a)(1)(C) of the Bilingual Education Act,. as amended in 1978. This 
ipsfinition states that limited-English-proficient American Indian and Alaskan Native 
students who 

come from environments where a language other than English has had a significant 
impact on their level of English language proficiency . . . 

Ire eligible for Title VII programs. 

Aside from English proficiency or dominance in a tribal language as indicators of the need 
for bilingual or other special programs, Indian people have other co^_erns. One was 
reflected in the BIA study in the finding that, highly valuing the!' Indian culture and 
tradition, some Indian communities "are offended that they must disguise or justify their 
educational programs on the basis of bilingual education." One commentator stated 

We should quit deceiving ourselves about the bilingual concept of ESL. In many tribes 
the language is being lost and should be taught. . . rather than using the bilingual 
approach. Teach the native language first. 



~ Comprehensive Indian Bilingual-Bicultural Needs Assessment , pp. VII-3y-40, 
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Table 4 — ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN BIA-RELATED SCHOOLS WHO 
ARE EXPOSED TO TRIBAL LANGUAGES, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, TYPE OF 
LANGUAGE EXPOSURE, AND PERCENT OF TOTAL INDIAN STUDENT BODY, 1981 

BIA Contract JOM 
Language exposure Total school school school 

Students who live in 

homes where the tribal 82,913 19,047 3,152 60,714 

language is spoken 

predominantly 

Percent of total 44.9 58.2 42.4 42.0 

Indian students 

Students who speak or 

understand the tribal 89,930 21,687 3,371 64,872 

language 

Percent of total 48.6 66,3 45.3 44,9 

Indian students 

Students who live in 

homes where at least 121,257 24,375 4,286 92,596 

one adult speaks the 
tribal language 

Percent of total 66.0 74.5 57.6 64,1 

Indian students 



NOTE* — Numbers are adjusted population estimates. 

SOURCE: Comprehensive Indian Bilingual-Bicultural Education Needs 
Assessment , study conducted by American Indian Technical 
Services, Inc., for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1981. Adapted from table 
VII-7. 
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Table 5 —ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN Bl A- RELATED SCHOOLS, 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND LANGUAGE DOMINANCE, 1981 



Language dominance 


Total 


BIA 
school 


Contract 
school 


TOM 
school 


Total 


184,682 


32,700 


7,436 


144,546 




100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


uviwiAuguttA in Englisn 


71,112 


7,626 


2,681 


60,805 


Percent 


38.5 


23.3 


36.0 


39.1 


English dominant, speaks 


53,889 


8,410 


2,356 


43,123 


some tribal language 










Percent 


29.2 


25.7 


31.7 


27.7 

•ml % $ 


Equally skilled in both 


27 , 143 


7,724 


525 


18,894 


languages 










Percent 


14.7 


23.6 


7.1 


- 12.2 


Indian dominant, speaks 


30,295 


8,623 


1,581 


20,091 


some English 










Percent 


16.4 


26.4 


21.3 


12.9 


Monolingual in the 


2,243 


317 


293 


1,633 


tribal language 










Percent 


1.2 


1.0 


3,9 


1.1 



NOTE. — Numbers are adjusted population estimates. 



SOURCE: Comprehensive Indian Bilingual -Bicultural Education Needs 
Assessment , study conducted by American Indian Technical 
Services, Inc., for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1981. Adapted from table 
VII-8. 
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Another put it more positively 

There is a need for more Indian language development for the students. The pride of 
the student is through their parents and grandparents and so their heritage stems 
from their basic language. I feel the students need to be able to speak and understand 
their language, if tijey are to feel closer to their ancestors. 2/ 

In contrast to the view that tribal language instruction in the schools is essential, some 
groups believe that the teaching of Indian languages and culture is the responsibility of the 
home. For them, programs making any use of tribal languages in instruction, or programs 
employing tribal languages in any other role than in supporting basic skills development, 
would be unacceptable. 



2/ 

" Ibid., p. VII-40 
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CHAPTER IV. THE NEED FOR TEACHERS FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY PROGRAMS 



• From 27,000 to 32,000 teachers with bilingual education training were available 
and willing to teach in bilingual education programs in 1980. About a fifth of 
these teachers consisted of 1977-80 graduates of bilingual education teacher 
preparation programs. The remainder were public school teachers with the 
ability to use a non-English language to teach its language arts or other subject 
matter using the language as the medium of Instruction and professional 
preparation to do so. 

• About 100,000 teachers wouJd be needed to provide bilingual education programs 
for the target population estimated to be concentrated in groups of at least 25 
students per school with a single language background in two contiguous grades. 
Therefore, the present shortage is from 67,500 to 72,500. 

• The need, supply, and shortage of bilingual teachers in 1980 is the following: 

Teachers needed for bilingual education programs 99,500 

Supply of teachers 27,000- 

32,000 

Teacher shortage 67,500- 

72,500 

• In 1976-77 about 34,000 public school teachers had both the ability to use a 
language other than English to teach its language arts or other subject matter 
and professional preparation to do so. 

• In 1976-77 about 27,000 public school teachers had professional preparation in 
using a language other than English to teach its language arts or other subject 
matter but did not have the language skills to do so. 

• In 1976-77 about 107,000 public school teachers reported ability to use a non- 
English language to teach its language arts or other subject matter but had not 
been professionally prepared to do so. 

• Most teachers with training to teach English as a second language (ESL) had also 
received training in bilingual education. Of the 66,000 who had taken at least 
one course in ESL, all but 16,000 had some training in bilingual education. Fifty- 
nine percent of the teachers with at least one course in ESL had had courses in 
using a non-English language to teach its language arts or another subject area 
using it as the medium. 
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Information oh public school teachers with training skills, and background to teach in 
school programs employing English and another language as mediums of instruction or 
otherwise instruct language minority children with limited English proficiency comes 
from the 1976-77 Teachers' Language Skills Survey* It should be noted that the 
information about language skills comes from a question asking the teachers to rate their 
ability to use a language other than English in instruction* Data have been gathered in 
1980-81 to update this study. The new information will be available in winter 1983. 

Information on the number of graduates being produced by bilingual teacher preparation 
programs in institutions of higher education and the factors for estimating retention of 
bilingual teachers, availability and willingness to teach in bilingual programs, and 
concentration of LEP children come from the Study of Teacher Training Programs in 
Bilingual Education. The report of this study, a Part C study conducted by RMC Research 
Corporation under contract to the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, ED, is 
available from OPBE. 

Estimated numbers of qualified teachers from these two studies are shown in Table 6. 

Table 7 displays the calculations used to obtain the estimate of 67,500 to 72,500 additional 
bilingual teachers needed to provide bilingual services for the target population. 

According to the teacher training study, teachers are being produced by LLS. universities 
at about the rate of 2,000 per year. Some institutions surveyed reported, however, that 
they could enroll additional students with little increased funding. Eighty-five percent of 
the Title VII programs could increase their enrollments given additional external funding. 
In addition to teachers being prepared in the U.S. universities, an unknown number of 
teachers are being upgraded with training provided outside the formal teacher training 
institutions and teachers are entering the bilingual work force with training obtained 
abroad. Information on these two additional sources of staff for bilingual programs will be 
provided from the 1980-81 Teachers 1 Language Skills Survey. 
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Table 6 

ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF TEACHERS WITH QUALIFICATIONS TO TEACH IN BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1980 



Bilingual Education 
Total Teacher Supply 

Teacheiswith bilingual education 

qualif icationsl/using a language other 

than English in instruction in 1976-771/ 13,000 

Available to teach in 198o2/ 10,000 

Teachers with bilingual education 

qualifications!' not using a language 

other than English in instruction in 

1276-771/ 21,000 

Available and willing to 13 000- 

teach in 1980*/ 15,000 

Graduates of bilingual education 

cacher education programs entering 4 200- 

tne bilingual job market, 1977-80l7 '7,100 

Total, bilingual education teachers, 27 000- 

1980 '32,000 



1/ Ability to use a language other than English in teaching its language arts and/ 

or in teaching other subjects areas, and professional training to do so, 
2/ Data from the 1976-77 Teachers Language Skills Survey, conducted by WESTAT, Inc, 

for the National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished report, 
3/ Estimated retention rate of 78% as calculated for the 1980 Study of Teacher 

Training Programs in Bilingual Education, conducted by RMC Research Corporation 

for the Office of Planning and Evaluation, 
4/ Alternate rates of 62% and 70% of teachers available and willing to teach in 

bilingual education programs, as calculated for the teacher training studv, 
5/ Estimate from the teacher training study. 
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Table 7 --ESTIMATED NEED FOR TEACHERS FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 1980 



Estimated number of limited-English-prof icient 

students, aged 5-18i' 3,300,000 

Estimated number concentrated in groups of at 
least 25 per school from one language background 

in two contiguous grades-' 2,500,000 

Number of teachers needed to provide bilingual 
services for 2.5 million children assuming a 

student/teacher ratio of 25 to 1 99,500 

Bilingual education teachers in 1980 27,000- 

32,000 

Additional teachers needed 67,500- 

72,500 



1/ Estimate based upon the projected number of non-English language back- 
ground students, aged 5 to 18, from the Projections Study who are assumed 
to have the same rate of limited English Proficiency (63%) as students, 
5 to 14, according to the CESS, 1978. 

2/ Concentration factor of 75% from the teacher training study. 
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CHAPTER V. THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 



• Twelve percent of Puerto Rico's public school students in 1980-81 had had 
experience in continental United States. Two thirds of the group had spent three 
or more years away from the island. 

• There were more than 76,000 children with mainland experience in public schools 
in 1980-81. This number was 13 percent larger than the number of students with 
mainland experience identified in a special survey undertaken by the Puerto 
Rican Department of Education in May 1978. 

• All regions of the island except San 3uan registered numerical gains between 1978 
and 1980; all regions except Bayamon registered percentage gains as well. 
However, the Humacao and Mayaguez regions gained proportionately the most 
students with mainland experience. The number of such students in Humacao 
rose from 9 to 15 percent of the total enrollment in that region. In Mayaguez, it 
rose from 13 to 16 percent, the largest percentage of any region in 1980-81. 

• Reflecting the mobility of the Puerto Rican population, two-thirds of the 
students with mainland experience had been taken there from Puerto Rico. Only 
a third were born on the mainland and had come to Puerto Rico with returning 
families. 

• Students in the upper grades were at least twice as likely to have had mainland 
experience as students in grades 1 to 6. Only 8 percent of the latter had had 
experience on the mainland; 16 percent of students in grades 7 to 9 and 18 percent 
of students in grades 10 to 12 had had such experience in 1980-81. 

The 1980 data on students in Puerto Rican public schools who had spent a portion of their 
lives on the mainland were obtained from student record tapes made available by the 
Puerto Rican Department of Education. This information was analyzed as a part of the 
response to the mandate in the Bilingual Education Act to conduct a study of the extent of 
need for bilingual education programs in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Bilingual education programs in the context of Puerto Rico have been interpreted as 
programs to assist limited-Spanish-proficent students to enter or reenter the Spanish- 
medium Puerto Rican school system after experience in the English-speaking environment 
on the mainland. However, the 1978 amendments to the Bilingual Education Act, which 
included the mandate for the study of the need for bilingual education in Puerto Rico also 
provide that programs of bilingual education in Puerto Rico may include programs to 
improve the English proficency of students. Thus, another part of the response to the 
mandate focused on the teaching of English to Puerto Rican students in general, as well as 
on the teaching of Spanish to the returned migrants. That study, conducted by the Inter 
American University of Puerto Rico under a Part C contract with NIE in 1981, surveyed 
English and Spanish language teachers, observed their work in classrooms and obtained 
their views on their needs and otaer issues related to language teaching on the island. 
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All students in Puerto Rican schools study English as a second language. Thus, the entire 
school population is the target group for programs to improve English proficiency. 

As shown in table 8 which compares numbers of students with experience in continental 
United States in 1978 and in 1980, the returning migrants are a sizable and an increasing 
group. The group grew from 9 to 12 percent of the total school enrollment in the two 
years 1978-80. 

Table 9 shows the numbers cf students with mainland experience by region and place of 
birth. Table 10 shows the numbers of these students by grade and place of birth. 

The presence of students with U.S. mainland experience has created new problems for 
Puerto Rican teachers. The students are a linguistically diverse group. Many appear to 
possess the school variety of neither Spanish nor English. Some speak— or are perceived to 
speak— better English than their teachers. They bring diverse cultural values and attitudes 
from the mainland. Their presence is a reminder of the status of Puerto Rico with 
reference to the mainland. Their characteristics arouse in some the fear of the loss of 
Puerto Rican identity. These problems and attitudes surfaced in the opinion survey which 
was a part of the study of Puerto Rican language teachers conducted by the Inter 
American University. Some of the findings were the following; 

• Most of the teachers in the sample believe that the returned students need 
bilingual education programs but fewer believe that these programs are needed in 
their own schools. 

• Most teachers believe that the regular English curriculum is not adequate for 
these students. 

• Most teachers believe that the returned students do not spea^ good English. 

• Most teachers believe that the returned students need courses in Puerto Rican 
culture. 

• More than a third of the sampled teachers teaching returned migrants do not feel 
adequately prepared to teach Spanish as a second language. 

As shown in table 11, 4,342 students participated in programs for returned migrant 
students in 1980-81. More than half these students were in programs funded by Title VII in 
grades kindergartern through 9. The Puerto Rican Department of Education estimates 
that about 10 percent of the total students with special needs related to their returnee 
status participated in programs in 1980-81. 

The Inter American University Study found general agreement on the following issues in 
the teaching and learning of English in Puerto Rico: 



• English teachers indicated that Puerto Rican students should learn English at all 
school levels. 

• The teachers indicated, however, that lack of support, social counterpressures, 
inadequate curriculum, and poor motivation greatly reduce the likelihood for 
success. 
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Table 8 — 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUERTO RICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH U.S. EXPERIENCE, 
BY REGION, 1978 AND 1980 





1978 


1980 


Region 


Number 


Percent 


Number j 


Percent 


Total 


67,391 


9.2 


76,341 


11.9 


Arecibo 

Bayamon* 

Caguas 

Humacao 

Mayaguez 

Ponce 

San Juan* 


11,000 
5,605 
7,138 
7,852 
13,522 
10,442 
11,832 


10.3 
13.1 
7.2 
9.2 
12.9 
7.9 
7.6 


11,201 
12,234 

9,877 
10,049 
13,791 
10, 251 

8,919 


12.8 
12.8 
10.4 
15.2 
15.9 
9.7 
8.6 



♦Bayamon was included in the San Juan Region in 1978; it has been separated 
here for purposes of comparison. 



SOURCES: 1978 data from "Estudio Sobre Estudiantes Procedentes 

Eatados Unidos'^, Centro de Informacion, Dir ccion General 
de Planificacion, Informacion y Desarrollo Educativo, 
Puerto Rican Department of Education, May 1978; 1980 
data from student records provided by the PRDOE, 1981. 



Table. 9 --U.S. EXPERIENCE OF PUERTO RICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN, BY REGION 
AND PLACE OF BIRTH, 1980 



REGION 





3 OR MOKE YEARS Ifi THl U.S. 


3 OR 


FE«ER YEARS IN THE U.S. 


NO U.S. 
EXPERIENCE 






PLACE OF BIRTH 




PLACE 


OP BIRTH 




GRAND 
TOTAL 


TOTAL 


U«3« 


P.R. 


OTHER 


TDTAL 


U.S. 




OTHER 





ARECIAO 


*M92 


776« 


2000 


5679 


A9 


3433 


1503 


1671 




75991 


CAQllAS 


9<??*Q 


6776 


1 7*5 


4629 


)62 


3101 


1421 


162a 




05412 


HIIMACAI) ' 


66319 


6726 


1552 


«675 


099 


332* 


1657 


1611 




56269 


MAYAGUPZ 


06760 


9«7* 


2245 


6951 


2*2 


0313 


2017 


22a2 




72969 


pouce 


1055A9 


6731 


1 639 


4509 


3*3 


3520 


1774 


1703 




95290 


SAN JlUM 


1032!S'i 


57*5 


J497 


376? 


5?6 


31 31 


1437 


1451 


206 


94331 


8AYAMON 


05379 


*2«>v> 


1742 


5034 


679 


3979 


1926 


1952 


101 


03145 


TOTAL 


6397*7 


51519 


12660 


36119 


27«o 


24603 


U735 


12454 


614 


563415 



RECOR01 WITH MI3MNG nA TA - 1*666 
NUMftER OF VALID RtC'lRoS - 640029 

INVALID REGION COHES - 0 

SOURCF: Puerto RLcan Department of Education, student records. 
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Table 10 --U.S. EXPERIENCE OF PUERTO RICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN, BY GRADE AND 
PLACE OF BIRTH, 1980 







3 OR MORE YEARS 


IN THE U.3 


• 


3 OR 


FE«ER YEARS IN THE 


U.S. 


Nil ii A 

EXPERIENCE 








PLACE OF BIRTH 




PLACE 


OF BtwTH 




GRADE 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


• 

TOTAL 


U.S. 


P.R. 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


U.3. 


P.R. 


ntucu 
IHMtn 




1 


61723 


1360 


176 


1032 


172 


1000 


357 


62a 


1 o 
1 v 




2 


583*52 


1673 


267 


1314 


272 


1 2o7 


521 


7*3 


CJ 




3 


56962 


2470 


334 


1900 


236 


lo?4 


611 


1019 


C** 


54038 


4 


579 1 1 


3226 


564 


2450 


212 


3 A A ** 


773 


119a 






5 


55659 


3952 


761 


2672 


299 


5 All * 


632 


1161 


J) w 


49664 


6 


54944 


4361 


96| 


3136 


2<l« 




602 


1147 


0.7 


48587 


7 


56571 


5950 


1663 


4104 


163 


X Alt a 


15^1 


1459 


Aft 


49553 


0 


53715 


6003 


1716 


4066 


217 




1390 


117a 






9 


46256 


5937 


|736 


3956 


2«3 


231 1 


1249 


997 


o> 


% A |\ | A 


to 


46396 


6)23 


1719 


4200 


20^ 


2533 


1416 


1036 


79 


37732 


11 


40092 


5230 


1349 


3706 


176 


2059 


1002 


982 


75 


32003 


12 


33370 


*222 


990 


2956 


276 


1735 


696 


777 


62 


27ai3 


13 


2076 


233 


95 


130 


a 


166 


127 


33 


6 


1677 


1« 


699 


77 


31 


44 


2 


25 


14 


9 


2 


597 


15 


6969 


496 


213 


269 


16 


29| 


198 


79 


l« 


8180 


TOTAL 


639679 


5153* 


12669 


36137 


27*0 


24802 


11735 


12454 


905 


5633*5 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



RECORDS Hi TH MISSING DATA - 16666 
NUI O VALID RECORDS - 640029 

ERIC SOURCE: 



Puerto Rican Department of Education, student records. 
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Table 11 — ENROLLMENT IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN PUERTO RICO, BY PROJECT AND GRADE LEVEL, 
FIRST SEMESTER 1980-81 

Grade level 



proiect 


Total 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


4,342 


134 


201 


195 


196 


537 


345 


340 


274 


237 


208 


663 


639 


373 


Title VII, ESEA, 
Early Childhood 


921 


134 


201 


195 


i n £ 

196 


195 


















Title VII, ESEA, 
Upper Elementary 


882 










291 


286 


305 














Title VII, ESEA, 
Transition to 
Spanish 


583 










51 


59 


35 


185 


171 


82 








State program 


555 
















89 


66 


126 


131 


103 


40 


ESAA, Cultural- 
Bil ingual 


1,401 






















532 


536 


333 



SOURCE: Puerto Rican Department of Education, "Bilingual Education in 
Puerto Rico 11 , 1980-81 
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• Three key factors— competence in the language, skills in instruction, and 
attitudes toward the job, the language, and the students— feed upon one another 
and contribute mnt decisively to the performance of Puerto Rico's language 
teachers. 

• Competence in English and effectiveness in the classroom appear to be closely 
linked; the more English a teacher knows and can use effectively, the greater the 
likelihood for effective instruction in the classroom. 

• Many of the teachers, most strikingly nearly all of those in the secondary 
schools, judged the Puerto Rico Department of Education's curriculum for 
instruction in English to be usable but generally ineffective and inadequate. 

• While professing respect for creativity and innovation in the classroom, many 
teachers taught in a traditional fashion that encouraged passivity or limited 
participation from their students. 

• Although the teachers expressed reasonable confidence about their competence 
in English, they appeared to need more training in it and were much more 
comfortable reading than speaking or writing it. 

• In most all important respects, the teaching of English in junior high school 
appears to be a discouraging experience for teachers. 

• Puerto Rico's language teachers are a heterogeneous group with widely different 
views and competencies; an effort to improve their skills and knowledge must 
take this diversity into account. 

The full report on this Part C study, Of Teachers, Languages, and Training; an Analysis of 
the Inservice Training Needs of Teachers of English, and Teachers of Spanish to Returned 
Migrants, in Puerto Rico , is available from the National Institute of Education. 
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PART TWO: MEETING THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



A complete picture of educational services being received by limited-English-proficient 
language minority children and adults is difficult to portray with existing data sources. 
This part discusses what is known about the scope and nature of services to LEP children 
and adults- The information is drawn from the third phase of the 1977-78 Childrens' 
English and Services Study, the only source of overall national data on children aged 5 to 
1*; interim findings from two of the studies in the Part C Research Agenda the Study of 
Significant Bilingual Instructional Features and the Evaluation of the Classroom 
Instruction Component of the ESEA Title VII Basic Bilingual Education Program - which 
give some insights into the nature of services in bilingual education programs; The 
Comprehensive Indian Bilingual-Bicultural Needs Assessment, a study performed in 1981 
under contract for the U.S. Department of Interior, and summary program operations data 
on numbers of persons served and types of services in a variety of Federal and State 
programs. 

It will become readily apparent that much of the information presented here cannot at 
this point be aggregated for the following reasons: 

• funding sources overlap for the same populations or for sub-groups, such as the 
Native Americans; 

• different funding sources use different criteria for selecting persons to be 
served; 

• the nature of services being delivered, e.g. whether instructional services are 
bilingual or monolingual, is not always clearly specified, and 

• the various funding sources have different underlying purposes, e.g. Title I, ESEA 
is a service support program while Title VII, ESEA is a capacity building and 
demonstration program. 

Even large national survey data reported from the third phase of the 1978 CESS is 
complicated by the fact that survey responses received from Texas, a key State, were 
insufficient to allow that State to be incorporated into the database. Responses from 
California were also low with the result that the combined response rate for all States 
except Texas was 67 percent. Extreme caution should, therefore, be exercized in 
generalizing the findings to the total language minority and LEP populations. 

Despite these difficulties, the following chapters represent the spectrum of activities 
aimed at serving limited-English-proficient language minority persons and a sizeable 
amount of resources devoted to meeting their educational needs. This part is organized to 
present what is known in general about services to the LEP population and then to 
describe what is being done in specific federal programs. Because Title VII, ESEA, 
represents the Federal Government's largest investment in the area of bilingual education, 
£er_se, considerably more attention is given to the specific activities and future directions 
of that program than to those of other programs. 
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CHAPTER VI. SERVICES RECEIVED BY LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT 

CHILDREN IN U.S. SCHOOLS 



Special Services 



• About a third of limited-English-proficient children for whom school follow-up 
data were obtained, aged 5 to 1*, as identified in the CESS in spring 1978, were 
receiving special services, including bilingual instruction and instruction in 
English as a second language without bilingual instruction. 

• Approximately 23 percent of these children received bilingual instruction, 
defined as instruction in the language arts of the home language and/or 
instruction using the home language as the medium of instruction in other 
content areas and instruction in the English language. Fewer than 6 percent 
received instruction that included assessment of English and home language 
proficiency, provision of instruction by professionals in all instructional areas, 
and at least five hours weekly of English language instruction and five hours 
weekly of instruction using the home language as the medium. 

• An additional 11 percent of the LEP children in the sample, received English as a 
second language instruction without instruction through their home language. 

Funding Sources 

• According to the CESS, among the LEP children in the sample, 22 percent 
received services funded by Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and 7 percent services funded by Title VII, ESEA, the Bilingual Education 
Act. Approximately 13 percent received services funded through State bilingual 
education programs, and 12 percent, services funded under other State provisions. 
Local funds provided bilingual services for 13 percent of the LEP children. 

Type of Services by Funding Source 

• Among LEP children receiving bilingual instruction as defined for the CESS 
study, 42 percent received services funded for this purpose by the local school 
districts, 36 percent received services funded through State bilingual programs, 
and 27 percent received services funded by Title VII, ESEA. Because funding 
sources overlap for the same pupil population, percentages by funding source 
cannot be aggregated. 

• Services provided to LEP children in the CESS sample with Title I funds were 
predominantly for English-medium instruction and English-as-a-second-language 
or other special English-only instruction. 

The above information was provided by the third phase of the Children's English and 
Services Study which is the only source of information on the extent to which the 
educational needs of LEP children are being met from efforts in U.S. schools regardless of 
program funding source. After their English proficiency vis-a-vis their ability to learn 
successfully in English-medium school settings had been tested in their homes, this phase 
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successfully in English-medium school settings had been tested in their homes, this phase 
followed the language minority children into their schools to determine whether the 
schools had identified their special needs and what they were doing about them. Not 
enough Texas school districts responded to the survey. Therefore, data on services 
encompasses children in the United States, excluding Texas, and the proportions should be 
understood accordingly. 

As shown in Table 12, more than half of the LEP children were not receiving any special 
attention— they were enrolled in the school program which is, presumably, provided for all 
students regardless of language characteristics. However, about half of students receiving 
instruction only in English, including ESL instruction, were in classrooms with 
paraprofessionals who spoke their home languages. 

Table 13 shows percentages of LEP students receiving services funded by various Federal, 
State and local programs. Since funding sources overlap for the same pupil population, the 
percentages receiving special services cannot be aggregated. From table 13, it will be 
seen that at least three times as many LEP children received services funded by Title I as 
received services funded by Title VII. A third more than were in Title VII programs 
received bilingual instruction under Title I auspices. However, Title I funds supported 
predominantly English-medium and English-as-a-second-language instruction. Sixty-five 
percent of the LEP children who received instructional services funded by Title I received 
ESL or other English-medium instruction without the use of their home languages. 

Other aspects of school services to LEP children, aged 5 to 14, as revealed by the CESS 
are the following: 

Services by Grade Level 

• Bilingual instruction was provided for proportionately fewer of the children 
identified as limited English proficient at the higher grade levels. In grades 
kindergarten through 6, 27 percent of the children were served; in grades 7 
through 9, 21 percent were served. Over half of LEP children who received 
bilingual instruction, according to the CESS, were enrolled in grades kindergarten 
through 3. 

Instruction in the English Language 

• LEP students who received bilingual instruction received somewhat more 
instruction in the English language than LEP students who received English- 
medium instruction without home language instruction. Whereas nearly half of 
both groups received 10 or more hours of English language instruction weekly, 35 
percent of the former, and 28 percent of the latter received 5 to 9 hours weekly. 
The remainder, 14 percent of the bilingual group and 18 percent of the English- 
medium group, received fewer than 5 hours of English language instruction 
weekly. 

School Assessment of Needs 

• Schools assessed the English proficiency of fewer than a third of all language 
minority children and about 34 percent of the children identified in the CESS 
study as limited in English. They assessed the English proficiency of 43 percent 
of the LEP children receiving bilingual instruction. 

• The home language proficiency of 23 percent of children receiving bilingual 
instruction was assessed. 
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Table 12 - ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF LANGUAGE MINORITY rmi hppm 



Instructional type 


Total 


With limited 

English 
proficiency 


Not limited 
in English 


Total 


3,097,000 U 


1,723,000 


1,375,000 


Bilingual -bicultural 


127. 


177» 


57. 


Bilingual 


47. 


67. 


27. 


English as a second language 


77. 


117. 


37. 


Engli sh -medi inn 


697. 


587. 


837. 


Other 


77. 


77. 


77. 



£»S ra«tomS e , n ; in0r i ; ,y ChUdren T<aas because 01 '« strict 



SOURCE: 



i:»?} C J a » 2 M f Ue y» "Instructional Services for Limited 
English Proficient Children", unpublished article with 
results from the Children's English and Services Study 
school survey conducted by L. Miranda and Associates 
for the National Institute of Education. 
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Table 13 - ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT 
CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES, AGED 5 TO 14, IN SPRING 
1978, BY TYPE OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND SOURCE OF 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR SPECIAL SERVICES TO THESE 
CHILDREN 









Instructional type 


Source of 








| English 




financial support 




Total 


Bilingual 


L medium 


Other 


Total 




1,723,000 


U 406,000 


1,193,000 


124,000 


Title I, ESEA 




22% 


27% 


23% 


29% 


Title I migrant 




4% 


4% 


3% 


13% 


Title VII, ESEA 




7% 


18% 


4% 


0% 


Title VII, ESAA 












(Desegregation) 




2% 


4% 


2% 


0% 


State bilingual program 


13% 


36% 


8% 


9% 


Other State support 




12% 


14% 


12% 


1% 


L;cal bilingual program 


13% 


42% 


5% 


0% 



1/Dccs not include LEP children in Texas because of low school district response rate 
fr om that State* Response rate in the remaining areas of the country was 67%. Uni- 
verse estimates in this table are based on 659 sample observations. 



NOTE: Because funding sources overlap for the same pupil population, 

percentages by source of financial support cannot be aggregated. 
Only those funding sources which may provide special services 
to LEP children, as opposed to those which provide services to 
all children, are included. Thus, state, local and other general 
funding sources are not shown. 

SOURCE: Children's English and Services Study, spring 1978; adapted from 
J. Michael O'Malley, Educational Services and Needs for Language 
Minority Children with Limited English Proficiency , National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, in press. 
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Preliminary findings from two studies funded under the Title VII, Part C Research Agenda 
also provide some insight into the type and quality of services being received in bilingual 
education classrooms in general, and in Title VII supported projects in particular. The 
Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Study is identifying and describing significant 
instructional features in a sample of bilingual classrooms judged to be successful, and 
determining the consequences those features have for participating students. Among 
other findings, the principal investigator has indicated in a recent paper delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association that: 

• LEP children in the sample spent 3/4 of their school day engaged in basic skills 
instruction. 

• English is used for instruction approximately 60% of the time and the native 
language approximately 25 percent of the observed time. 

• Teachers in the sample bilingual education classrooms used the same elements of 
effective instruction which all successful teachers use. In addition, in order to 
elicit productive participation of LEP students, the teachers mediated 
instruction by use of English and the students' native language to explain the 
instructional tasks and maintain attention to learning, by responding to and using 
cultural cues during instruction to motivate learning, and by reinforcing language 
development outside the time reserved for language development instruction. 

Another study — Evaluation of the Classroom Instruction Component of the ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual Education Program ~ is investigating the characteristics of current and 
distinctly different instructional approaches in Title VII projects and determining the 
relationship between degrees of program implementation and student outcomes in the 
context of those instructional approaches. Among other findings are the following: 

• The vast majority of projects appeared to adhere to Title VII legislation with 
respect to instructional approach and language of instruction. 

• Most projects report using both English and the native language of the students in 
the classroom. 



• Most subjects are taught in English except for native language arts which is 
taught in the native language. 

• More than half the LEP children being served in K-6 can be reported to be 
transferred to all English classrooms on schedule (usually three years). 
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CHAPTER VII. ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
AND MINORITY LANGUAGES AFFAIRS 



THE FEDERAL ROLE IN BILINGUAL 



The Federal role in Bilingual education is embodied primarily in Title VII, ESEA, and is one 
of capacity building and demonstration. Through this program, administered in the Office 
of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA), school districts 
voluntarily seek and receive aid, for limited periods of time, to design and implement 
programs of bilingual education. The basic intent of grants is to serve as a catalyst for 
local school districts to build the necessary resources and capabilities to operate programs 
when federal funding ceases. Once projects are in place, it is a local responsibility to 
maintain them. In addition to grants to local school districts to provide direct service to 
children, Title VII also provides for national and regional activities to build broad national 
capacity in areas such as teacher training, curriculum materials development, 
demonstration and diffusion of exemplary bilingual education practices, and research and 
information gathering. 

Since spring 1980 OBEMLA has had responsibility for the operation of bilingual vocational 
training programs for out of school youth and adults under the Vocational Education Act, 
and for the operation of programs to meet the special needs of refugee and Cuban and 
Haitian entrant children. 

ACTIVITIES UNDER TITLE VII, ESEA, IN FY 1981 



Activities carried out in FY 1981 under the Bilingual Education Act, Title VII, ESEA, and 
those proposed for implementation with the appropriation in FY 1982, are summarized in 
Table 14. The FY 1981 activities were the following: 

Capacity Building Projects . In FY 1981, OBEMLA provided funds for 554 capacity building 
projects serving approximately 272,000 students from more than 80 language backgrounds. 
A total of $87,5 million was spent in this category to enable school districts to establish, 
operate or improve bilingual education projects to help LEP children develop their English 
language skills. The grants are designed to help the school districts prepare to continue 
the projects when Federal funding ceases. Preliminary findings from a Part C sponsored 
evaluation of classroom instruction in Title VII projects indicate that the capacity building 
projects are helping LEP students to achieve English skills. More than half of LEP 
students in grades kindergarten to 6 are ready to be transferred to all-English medium 
classrooms on schedule. This is usually after three years in the program. 

Demonstration Projects . In order to demonstrate exemplary approaches to meeting the 
educational needs of LEP children and to building the capacity of school districts to 
institutionalize bilingual education programs, OBEMLA funded 60 demonstration projects 
in FY 1981. These projects served approximately 23,000 children from 20 language 
backgrounds. They focused on the needs of special populations, such as recent immigrants 
(14 projects), pre-school children (11 projects), children in need of special education (7 
projects), gifted and talented children (4 projects) and English-dominant children (5 
projects). Five projects demonstrated techniques of involving parents in their children's 
education. A total of $11.3 million was awarded for grants in this category in FY 1981. 
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Table 14 .... 

GRANTS AN!) CONTRACTS AWARDED UNDER TITLE VII, ESEA, THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT, FY 1981, AND ESTIMATED FY 1982 
GRANTS AND CONTRACTS ' 





Actual FY 1981 


Estimated FY 1982 


Program category 


Grants 
or con- 
tracts 


Estimated 
participa- 
t i on 


Amount 


Grants 
or con- 
tracts 


Estimated 
participa- 
tion 


Amount 


Total f Title VII, ESEA 


1,005 




$ 157.467.000 


857 




$ 134.371.000 
79.222.000 

68,782,000 
10,440,000 


Grants to school districts 


614 




98.850,000 


493 




Capacity building projects 
Demonstration projects 


554 
60 


269,000 
25,000 


87,530,000 
11,320,000 


435 
58 


212,000 
23,000 


School desegregation pro}ects 


37 




8.100.000 


35. 
240 




7.356,000. 
28 r 836 ,000 

4,080,000 
13,440,000 
1,500,000 

156,000 
960,000 
8,700,000 


Professional development 


257 




32.048.000 




Fellowship program 
Degree-oriented training 
Short-term training institutes 
State education agency 
training institutes 
Schools of Education 
Resource centers 


43 
128 
28 

3 
36 
19 


529 
5,000 
4,000 


4,312,000 
14,009,000 
2,535,000 

264,000 
1,127,000 
9,801,000 


35 
128 
21 

2 
35 
19 


475 
5,000 
2,500 


Support services 


97. 




17,820.000 


89 




18.957.000 


Materials development projects 13 
State education agency 

technical assistance projects 43 
Advisory Council 

Clearinghouse 1 
Part C Studies 40 




6,500,000 

4,446,000 
124,000 
1,250,000 
5,500,000 


15 
48 

1 

25 




7,560,000 

4,800,000 
117,000 
1,200,000 
5,280,000 
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School Desegregation Projects. OBEMLA awarded thirty-seven grants in FY 1981 to assist 
local school districts involved in desegregation. A total of $8.1 million was allocated for 
this purpose - $7 .4 for instructional programs and $.7 million for curriculum development 
to meet the educational needs of language minority children who lack equality of 
educational opportunity because of language barriers and cultural differences. 

The Fellowship Program. OBEMLA's fellowship program is designed to prepare trainers of 
teachers and other personnel preparing to work in bilingual education programs. A total 
of $4.3 million was awarded for fellowships for 529 fellows enrolled in post-master's 
degree programs at 43 universities around the country in FY 1981. Fellows attend 
institutions with programs approved for bilingual education fellowship assistance. They 
must agree to work in the field of bilingual education in a training capacity or in another 
authorized activity for a period of time equivalent to that during which they Sv 
financial assistance. In FY 1981 OBEMLA established a record system to track the 
fulfillment of their obligations by fellows who have completed their fellowships. 

Training . Projects . Two types of programs contribute directly to the professional 
development of teachers and others concerned with the educat/on of LEP children. They 
are [l) training projects, consisting of degree-oriented training provided by institutions of 
higher education and short-term training institutes operated by IHE's and other agencies, 
and (2) grants to schools of education designed to help them increase their capacity to 
train personnel for bilingual education programs. - 

Tn FY 1981 grants were awarded to 128 institutions of higher education providing training 
? nnn? •° J**"* certificates, bachelor's degrees and master's degrees for more than 
5,000 individuals preparing to work with LEP children. A total of $14 million was spent for 
this purpose. Grants were awarded to 28 institutions offering short-term training to 
nearly 4,000 trainees. These grants totaled $2.5 million. Thirteen of the 28 short-term 
training institutes provided training for parents. In addition, three State agencies, those 
ol Hawaii, Indiana and Wisconsin, received grants amounting to $264,000 for short-term 
Uaimng institutes. Those of Hawaii and Indiana provided parent training. In all, projects 
trained the parents of, or teachers and other personnel preparing to work with, children 
from nearly 40 different language backgrounds. 

The training program is helping to meet the need for appropriately trained teachers and 
other personnel for bilingual education programs. The Study of ESEA Title VH-funded and 
Other Teacher Training Programs in Bilingual Education, just completed by RMC Research 
Corporation for the Office of Program Evaluation, ED, reveals that the programs are 
producing about 2,000 teachers annually, most of them from Title VH-funded programs. 
Other findings are the following: r>"5» 

• The majority of graduates from bilingual education programs meet or exceed state 
certification requirements for specialization in bilingual education. 

• Eighty-six percent of graduates move into teaching or other positions in bilingual 
education programs. 5 

• Over 80 percent of the faculty of the training programs are able to teach in the 
language of the group with which the trainees are preparing to work. 

Schools of Education Grants. In FY 1981, 35 grants totaling $1.1 million were awarded to 
schools of education to establish or increase their capacity to train personnel for bilingual 
education programs. Twenty-five of the grants were for second year programs: 11 were for 
new programs. Funds are provided on a graduated basis to pay 100 percent of the salary of 
a faculty member the first year, up to two thirds the second year, and up to one third the 
educiS ° r t0 Plan and deVel ° P 3 training program related to Sg ua l 
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Resource Centers , Nineteen Bilingual Education Service Centers were awarded grants 
totaling $9.8 million in FY 1981. With the exception of two centers which specialize in 
providing assistance for Navajos and other Native American language groups, centers 
serve geographic areas covering the entire United States and its outlying areas* Services 
include, but are not limited to, training for teachers, parents and others; technical 
assistance in the use of testing instruments and materials, and the identification and use 
of community resources. The centers are linked in a computer network with the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education and receive information on a regular basis through 
its electronic newsletter. 

Materials Development Projects and Evaluation, Dissemination and Assessment Centers . 
OBEMLA awarded grants totaling $t*A million to ten institutions, including local school 
districts and institutions of higher education, to develop instructional and testing 
materials for bilingual education and bilingual education training programs in FY 1981. 
These projects directed their efforts toward the needs of 25 language groups or groups of 
related language groups. 

Grants were also awatded to three Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Centers to 
assist in the evaluation, dissemination, and assessment of materials for bilingual education 
and training programs within their service areas which cover the United States and its 
outlying areas. The EDAC's received $2.1 million in FY 1981. 

State Education Agency Technical Assistance Projects . Forty-three States and outlying 
areas were awarded grants amounting to million in FY 1981 to enable them to develop 
their capacity to coordinate technical assistance for bilingual education programs funded 
under Title VII within their borders. According to the Act, funds awarded to States for 
this purpose may not exceed 5 percent of the total Title VII funds awarded to their local 
school districts during the preceding fiscal year. 

National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education . Sec. 732 of the Bilingual Education Act 
specifies that a 15 member National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education shall be 
appointed by the Secretary to advise him on regulations and policy matters affecting the 
administration and operation of the Act, including criteria for approval of applications and 
plans, and for the administration and operation of other programs for limited-English- 
proficient persons. The Council also prepares an annual report issued each spring. The 
following are the current members of the Council: 

Atsuko Brewer, Seattle Washington 
Russell N. Campbell, Washington, D.C. 
Carolyn Hong Chan, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Roberto B. Cruz, Oakland, California 
3os£ E. Delgado, Jr., Camden, New Jersey 
Nilda L. Garcia, Austin, Texas 

Arnhilda B. Gonz&lez-Quevedo, Chair, Miami, Florida 
Richard A. Gresczyk, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Seymour Lackman, New York, New York 
P. David Machliss, Garden City, New York 
Carmen Maldonado, Bronx, New York 
Lorella LeDee Marshall, Opelousas, Louisiana 
Maria Medina-Seidner, Chicago, Illinois 
Paul Sandoval, Denver, Colorado 
Francis T. Villemain, San Jose, California 
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The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education . The National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education is jointly funded by OBEMLA and the National Institute of Education. 
Beginning with FY 1910, at the start of the new three-year contract period with funding 
averaging $2 million per year to be shared equally between the funding agencies, lead 
responsibility for the contract was shifted to OBEMLA. In FY 1981, Congress appropriated 
$1.25 million under the Bilingual Education Act for the Clearinghouse to strengthen and 
increase its efforts to provide information on bilingual education and related programs, and 
on language minority populations in the United States and their educational needs. Some of 
the additional $250,000 was used to make up for a decrease in NIE's funds. However, 
$187,000 was allocated for special projects to be undertaken by the Clearinghouse, such as 
the publication of reports from the studies completed under Part C, the research authority 
of the Bilingual Education Act. 

In FY 1980, the Clearinghouse fulfilled 24,000 requests for information, 30 percent of them 
from teachers. It provided information for 35 languages and English as a second language. 
After Spanish, the Southest Asian languages, Vietnamese, Laotian, Hmong and Cambodian, 
accounted for the most requests. The Clearinghouse's newsletter, FORUM, was mailed free 
to 13,000 to 15,000 readers monthly. The Clearinghouse provided training in computer 
searching of information resources and initiated an electronic newsletter for Title VII 
resource centers and State Education Agencies. 

BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



OBEMLA awarded 15 grants for bilingual vocational training programs in 1981-82. These 
grants— amounting to $3.1 million— supported the training of approximately 1,400 
individuals from 12 different language backgrounds who were preparing to work in a 
variety of occupations. In addition, grants totaling $1.2 million were awarded to seven 
institutions preparing bilingual vocational instructors. There were also three contracts for 
research and materials development for bilingual vocational education. These grants and 
contracts are authorized under the Vocational Education Act, as amended. Activities 
funded under the Vocational Education Act are summarized in Table 15. 

Generally, bilingual vocational programs have been effective in helping to reduce 
unemployment and to increase the job earnings of participants. An evaluation of the 
programs assisted under the Vocational Education Act, performed by Kirschner 
Associates, Inc., for the OPBE, ED, in 1977-79, found thats 

• The unemployment of graduates of bilingual vocational training programs 
dropped by more than 40 percent between the pre- and post-program periods. 
The decline of trainee pre-post unemployment rates was nearly twice as great as 
the decline in the aggregate unemployment rate and nearly 5 times as great as 
the decline in the average unemployment rate for the labor areas in which the 
trainees lived. 

• Highest weekly job earnings of trainees increased by more than 16 percent-from 
$146 to $170— a substantial amount in comparison with earnings of other U.S. 
nonsupervisory workers. Considering that most of the trainees had limited work 
experience prior to training, the earnings increases they achieved appear to have 
been influenced favorably by their participation in bilingual vocational training. 

• The training of participants in programs did not necessarily match the 
employment secured after completion of training. 

Programs have been effective across a rather wide spectrum of geographic areas, 
trainee groups and occupational skill areas, indicating that the programs have 
considerable potential for helping to alleviate the employment problems of 
limited-English-proficient adults. 
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Table 15 -> 

GRANTS AND CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 





Actual FY 198(£ 


f 


Estimated FY 1981-' 




Grants 


Estimated 




Grants 


Estimated 






or con- 


partici- 




or con- 


partici- 






tracts 


pation 


Amount 


tracts 


pation 


Amount 



Total, Vocational Education 
Act 



24 
15 



Bilingual vocational training 
Bilingual vocational instructor 

training 7 
Instructional materials development 2 



a/ For programs operational in 1981-82. 
b/ For programs operational in 1982-83. 



1,400 

260 



$ 4,723,000 

3,120,000 

1, 200,000 
403 , 000 



19 
12 

5 

2 



1,100 
215 



$ 3,960,000 

2,574,000 

990,000 
396,000 
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This information was obtained from a representative sample of trainees who were 
interviewed during training and one year after completing training for information on 
labor force participation rates, unemployment rates, job earnings, hours worked, industry 
of employment and occupation. 

REFUGEE PROGRAMS 



Forty-nine States and the District of Columbia received $22.2 million to serve 
approximately 166,000 refugee children in 1981-82. Funds for this program were authorized 
under the Refugee Act of 1980. They were awarded by formula grant to the States to 
enable local school districts to provide supplementary educational services to meet the 
special needs of eligible children. An additional $22 million was also made available from 
the FY 1981 and FY 1982 appropriations for services in 1981-82. 

Made available under Title V of the Refugee Education Assistance Act, $6 million was 
awarded to Dade County, Florida, to meet the special needs of approximately 11,000 Cuban 
and Haitian entrant children. 

FY 1981 and 1982 funds for refugee assistance are summarised in Table 16. 



Table 16. REFUGEE ASSISTANCE, FY 1981 AND 19S2 

Afctual Estimated 
FY 1981 FY 1982 

Transition program for refugee children # $22,268,000 $22,000,000 

Program for Cuban and Haitian entrant 6,000,000 5,760,000 

children 



RESEARCH AND INFORMATION GATHERING 



The 1974 and 1978 Amendments to Title VII, ESEA offered a unique opportunity to the 
federal government to conduct a very thorough information gathering and research effort 
on bilingual education in the United States. In particular, the 1978 Amendments mandated 
that the then Assistant Secretary for Education in DHEW coordinate research activities of 
the Education Division in order to "develop a national research program for bilingual 
education." To meet this challenge, an interagency coordinating committee from within 
the Education Division was established, consisting of representatives from the National 
Institute of Education, the National Center for Education Statistics, the Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (HEW), the Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation (OE) and the Office of Bilingual Education. That group, chaired by the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, produced a proposed research agenda that began 
implementation in late 1979. When the U.S. Department of Education was established, the 
Part C Research Coordinating Committee continued to function and the Director, Office 
of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, was designated Chair of the group. 
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The Part C Coordinating Committee determines the basic issues to be researched and 
general scope and design of each particular study. Lead responsibility is then given to the 
participating agency whose mission, resources and expertise most cJosely fit the proposed 
study. Funds come from the Title VII program budget and are transferred to the 
appropriate lead agency after memoranda of understanding have been signed by 
appropriate officials* 

When the initial Research Plan was issued, briefings were given to interested staff of both 
the House and Senate. Briefings Have been given also to professional organizations, such 
as the National Association for Bilingual Education, to State groups, to additional 
Congressional Staff, to OMB staff, and in seminars, workshops, etc. In addition, the public 
and practitioners have been kept abreast of the progress in implementing the original 
agenda through annual status reports in Forum , the newsletter of the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. 



While Part C is the major source of funding in the Department for research and evaluation 
on bilingual education, it is not the only activity the Department is undertaking in that 
area. The regular budget activities of NIE contain several studies related to bilingual 
education. Also, analyses initiated in certain issues surrounding the proposed Title VI, 
CRA Language Minority Regulation are not part of the Part C Research Plan. 

In the 1978 amendments the Congress mandated that a number of program areas be 
investigated. The Part C Committee subsequently organized these requests into three 
general categories. Category "A" included studies designed to assess the national needs 
for bilingual education. Category "B" included studies designed to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of services for students. Finally, Category "C" included studies designed to 
improve the program management and operations of Title VII, ESEA. 

The research agenda reflects and recognizes the complexity of the needs of limited 
English proficient children and explores the variety of services within a bilingual setting 
that are required to meet those needs. The agenda also responds to the urgent need for a 
broad information base, sorely lacking in the past, from which to generate studies of the 
effscts of services and activities funded by the Department in order to meet better the 
purposes of the legislation, and to guide policy directions in the future. 

> 

The first task was to develop the information needed to fully understand the broad range 
of linguistic, academic and social needs of the LEP population, to clarify a range of issues 
in the bilingual education area, and to make judgements about the kinds and quality of 
services that the LEP population is or is not receiving. The research agenda, therefore, 
had to represent multiple perspectives— some studies would investigate the problem at 
community and school district levels, while others would address classroom, individual 
student, teacher and parent perspectives. Much of the early work of the research agenda 
has focused on determining and documenting the kinds and extent of current needs, 
current services and current indicators of effectiveness in order to generate a 
comprehensive and accurate picture of bilingual education in the present. From this 
information, models of instructional designs, parent involvement, and the capacity 
building process, as well as other technical assistance products for practitioners can be 
produced. The early work has also focused on documenting gaps in existing data 
resources, as well as problems in gathering comprehensive data, such as the problems 
outlined in Chapter II. Further, the agenda has aimed at improving the state of the art in 
evaluating the effectiveness of services at the local and national levels. On this latter 
point, a guidebook on managing project level evaluations has been published and 
disseminated to Title VII grantees and a study to develop evaluation and data gathering 
models for grades K-6 has been funded and is Hearing completion. 
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In order to provide the Department and the Congress with interim findings concerning 
programs, the agenda has drawn on existing data sources where possible. The Projections 
Study, cited in Chapter II, is an interim response to the Congressional request for an 
estimate of the number of limited-English-proficient persons by language and by State* 
Also, a study was funded in 1981 to perform a meta-analysis of bilingual education program 
evaluation data. Specifically, the contractor is to conduct a meta-analysis of project 
performance information reported in LEA grantees' annual evaluation reports by 
abstracting information from a three-year sample of Title VII and non-Title VII reports, 
summarizing the characteristics of these reports, and determining the effectiveness of the 
projects, based on the reported data. The findings are expected in mid 1983. 

In FY 1979, Part C funded 12 research studies. In FY 1980, 11 new and 4 continuations were 
funded. In FY 1981, 28 new and 12 continuations were funded, while in FY 1982, 
approximately 6 new studies will be funded and 20 will be continued. The Part C budget 
for bilingual education research activities was $2 million in FY 79, $4.6 million in FY 80, 
$6 million in FY 81 and $5.26 million in FY 82. A status report on the Part C studies is 
included as Appendix 1. 

For fiscal year 1982 and beyond, plans call for an emphasis on studies designed to 
determine the effectiveness of the various instructional approaches being implemented in 
bilingual education programs nationally; the instructional needs of junior and senior high 
school language minority students who are limited English proficient; instructional needs 
of specific populations such as Native Americans, handicapped children and recent 
immigrants; the Federal-State partnership in bilingual education; and, the factors that 
continue to enhance or hinder the implementation of bilingual education programs. Fiscal 
year 1982 will also see the continuation of a concerted effort to synthesize and apply the 
interim and final results of funded studies and activities. 

There are three major studies, corresponding to the original categories above, that 
capture the focus of the research activities for the next few years: 

• a more accurate count of the LEP population by language and by State is 
underway in a joint effort with the Bureau of the Census. The Study incorporates 
the findings of the 1980 Census and will provide estimates of both children and 
adults who are LEP. Results are expected in 1983. 

• Completion of the several current studies, including the Significant Bilingual 
Instructional Features Study, will provide the groundwork upon which to develop 
a range of instructional and evaluation products to assist local school districts to 
improve the quality of service to LEP persons. 



• A multi-year study of the effectiveness of services to language minority students 
primarily those provided by Title VII, ESEA, will begin in FY 1982 and will 
continue for several years. The study will collect longitudinal data on children 
receiving services and will explore the impact of a broad range of service types. 
The longitudinal study will be a major undertaking for the Department. It will be 
meticuJously planned and monitored. All elements of the Part C Research 
Coordinating Committee will be closely involved and the Department will work 
closely with OMB and pertinent Congressional staff in all phases of this effort. 
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TITLE VII, ESEA, FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



As will be seen in Chapter II of this report, the national need for providing services to 
limited English proficient persons is great, both in terms of size and in terms of variety. 
To help meet this need the Department of Education recognizes the major role that Title 
VII, ESEA, as a separate discretionary program, plays in fostering equal educational 
opportunity for iimited-Engiish-proficient persons. The Department further recognizes 
the need to maintain the capacity building focus of this program as a vehicle for providing 
assistance to States and localities to help implement the decisions they have made with 
regard to serving the needs of LEP persons. 

Title VII activities for the immediate future are centered on three goals: 

• The Department will seek to streamline the efficiency of Title VII program 
activities to assure the best use of reduced resources. 

• The Department will seek to broaden the range of instructional approaches 
eligible for funding under Title VII so that local districts have greater latitude in 
matching instructional programs to the special needs and characteristics of the 
specific students they intend to serve. 

• The Department will continue to expand the information base about bilingual 
education and the needs of LEP persons to help guide future policy deliberations 
on bilingual education. 

Specific activities to implement these goals are embodied in the President's FY 1983 
budget request for Title VII, in proposed legislative amendments to Title VII and in the 
ongoing Title VII Part C research agenda. 



FY 1983 B udget Strategy . In keeping with the President's goal of reducing government 
spending overall, the FY 1983 budget request for Title VII reflects a reduction of 25 
percent from the 1982 request. For fiscal year 1983, activities have been carefully 
reviewed to determine where reductions will least affect overall program effectiveness. 
Several different areas have been identified for funding cuts. Among these are the 
materials development activity, which is now proposed for consolidation with other types 
of centers providing training, dissemination and evaluation into new multi-purpose 
Resource Centers. The responsibilities of the new Resource Centers will include ail those 
of the antecedent centers, but will focus on in-service training. Desegregation grants 
have also been eliminated as a separate line item. Desegregation districts will be 
encouraged to apply for funding in the Capacity Building and Demonstration Grants 
components. The Bilingual Vocational Training activity has also been eliminated as a 
separate activity authorized by the Vocational Education Act. However, grants and 
contracts for similar activities will be made under the Title VII authorization. One new 
activity, Special Demonstration Grants has been added. Specific activities are described 
below: 

Grants to s chool districts . These grants will continue to aid school districts to build 
the capacity to provide programs for limited English proficient students. The 
Department has proposed legislation to give districts greater flexibility to design the 
kind of program which they believe to be most effective. No specific educational 
model will be imposed by the Federal government. This change in policy is 
motivated by the Departments belief that since the data on relative effectiveness 
of alternative approaches are not conclusive, the Federal Government should not 
promote a single method for serving target children. It is felt that school districts 
are in the best position to understand the needs of limited English proficient 
children in their districts.and to design programs for these children. 
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Bilingual Desegregation Grants * Bilingual Desegregation Grants will Le eliminated 
as a separate activity, but desegregating districts will be encouraged to apply for 
funding under the Basic Grants program. The reason for this change is that many 
desegregating districts are already funded under the Basic Grants program. 
Therefore, consolidation seems appropriate to reduce duplication and effect cost 
savings. 

Materials Development . This activity will be incorporated into the Resource 
Centers in fiscal year 1983. This decision is based on findings of several reports and 
studies which show that in many cases materials were not used by school districts 
("Program Audit of Bilingual Education Program," 1979; "A Study of the State of 
Bilingual Education Materials Development and the Transition of Materials to the 
Classioom," 1978). The new policy will allow basic grants to be used for this purpose 
and also allow Resource Centers to provide expert assistance to school districts. 
This will ensure that materials are relevant to local activities. 

Bilingual Vocational Training . This activity was previously operated under the 
authority of the Vocational Education Act. In 1983, proposed legislation will allow 
bilingual vocational education activities to be funded under the Title VII authority. 

Special Demonstration Grants . Approximately ten exemplary projects will be 
selected from previously funded capacity building and demonstration projects .for 
additional funds to document their successful practices for dissemination and to 
provide technical assistance to school districts wishing to adopt their successful 
practices. 

In addition, the training program will continue to be a high priority in view of the 
continuing lack of trained personnel. State education agencies will also continue to 
receive technical assistance grants to build their capacity to assist school districts in their 
jurisdictions. 

Proposed L egislative Amendments . On April 8, 1982 the Department sent legislative 
proposals to the Congress to amend Title VII, ESEA, the Bilingual Education Act. The bill, 
entitled the "Bilingual Education Improvements Act of 1982" was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator 5.1. Hayakawa. 

The principal purposes of the bill are to authorize the funding of a broadened range of 
instructional approaches for serving children of limited-English-proficiency, to target 
funding on projects which serve children whose usual language is not English, and to 
authorize bilingual vocational training activities under Title VII. 

Current law precludes funding Title VII projects which do not use the children's native 
languages to some extent. The proposed amendments would allow the Department to fund 
whatever educational approach a school district believed warranted, as long as that 
approach is designed to meet the special educational needs of the target population and 
can be justified as appropriate by the school district. If this modification were enacted, 
the Department would not promote any particular educational approach as might be the 
case under the current law. 

The second major provision would give priority funding to projects which serve children 
who are both limited-English-proficient and whose usual language is not English. Although 
the existing statute requires that projects serve those children most in need of assistance, 
the new provision clarifies a priority in the target population. It is the Department's view 
that in a period of diminishing Federal resources the new language is necessary to focus 
the program more specifically. 
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The third major proposal would enable the Department to fund vocational training 
activities for out-of-school youth and adults who are limited in their English proficiency. 
These changes would be consistent with the program currently authorized under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. For the past two years, the bilingual program 
authorized by that Act has been administered by the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs. 

Additional provisions of the Bill would: 

• strengthen the requirement that teachers who carry out projects be proficient in 
English and in any other language to be used in providing instruction; 

• authorize research to investigate alternative methods or approaches of providing 
educational services to LEP children; 

• authorize appropriations to carry out program activities through fiscal year 1985. 

Research Agenda . Most of the studies required by the Education Amendments of 1978 will 
be completed by fiscal year 1983. The Department has begun development of a new 
research agenda under the Part C, Bilingual Education Research Coordinating Committee. 
The new agenda builds upon past research and explores new research questions which those 
findings suggest. As noted previously, a major longitudinal impact evaluation is planned 
for 1982, and will continue in 1983. 

A special emphasis in 1983 for the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education will be. 
to disseminate the findings which become available from the research agenda studies. 



CHAPTER VIII. OTHER DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS DIRECTED TOWARD 
LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT CHILDREN AND ADULTS 



PROGRAMS RELATED TO THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 



The Bilingual Education Act specifies that the Director of OBEMLA shall coordinate other 
programs in the department which serve language minority children and adults with 
limited English proficiency. The Act specifically lists those under the Emergency School 
Aid Act, the Vocational Education Act and the Library Services and Construction Act. 
Programs for limited-English-proficient children under the Emergency School Aid Act 
were transferred to OBEMLA in accordance with the 1978 Education Amendments. They 
are incorporated into the Title VII program as school desegregation projects and are 
discussed on page^°*Likewise, the bilingual vocational training and biiingual vocational 
instructor training projects which are now administered by OBEMLA are discussed on page 
42. 

This Chapter treats activities for LEP students conducted by the States under the 
Vocational Education Act; adult education activities for limited-English-proficient adults 
under the Adult Education Act, and programs for immigrants and. refugee adults, 
administered by the Division of Adult Learning Programs, in the Office of Vocational and 
Aduit Education, and services for LEP children and adults under the Library Services and 
Construction Act, administered by the Division of Library Programs in the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement. Services for LEP students under the Title I and 
Title I Migrant Education Programs of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as amended, are also discussed. Lastly, a summary of activities related to LEP and 
language minority populations and performed by the Regional Offices of the Department 
of Education is provided. 

STATE-OPERATED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Public Law 94-482, Part A, subparts 
2 and 3, assists States to improve planning in the use of all resources available to them for 
vocational education programs. It authorizes Federal formula grants to States for the 
following purposes: (1) to extend, improve, and where necessary, maintain existing 
programs of vocational education; (2) to develop new programs of vocational education; (3) 
to develop and administer vocational programs so as to eliminate sex discrimination and 
sex stereotyping and furnish equal education opportunity in vocational education to 
persons of both sexes and (4) to provide part-time employment for youths who need the 
earnings to continue their vocational training on a full-time basis. 

The grants assist States in conducting vocat >nal education programs for persons of all 
ages to assure access to vocational training programs of high quality. Within these 
formula grants, national priorities require States to utilize 15 percent of the allotments 
for postsecondary and adult programs. They are also required to expend 10 percent for 
vocational education programs for handicapped students and 20 percent for disadvantaged 
students, including persons of limited English speaking ability. These priorities for the 
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handicapped and disadvantaged populations specify that the States are to use the funds to 
the maximum extent possible to assist these students in participation in regular vocational 
education programs. States are required to match the overall basic grant, and then show 
specific matching for the expenditures for the nacional priority programs serving the 
handicapped, disadvantaged, postsecondary/adult and the funds used for State and local 
administration. 

States reported that they served *2,736 enrollees in the Vocational Education Program and 
29,995 in the occupational^ specific programs 1979-80. This makes a total of 72,731 
limited English-speaking (LEP) students served 1979-80, The largest proportion of these 
students enrolled in vocational education and in Consumer and Homemaking Education 
preparing for the occupation of Homemaking; the second largest enrolled in office 
occupations. 

ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The Adult Education Act (P.L. 91-230 as amended) provides grants to States to encourage 
the establishment of programs of adult education that will enable adults to acquire basic 
skills necessary to function in society, to continue their education to at least the level of 
high school completion, and that will make available the means to secure training to 
enable them to become more employable, productive and responsible citizens. 

There are two major parts to the adult education program established under the Adult 
Education Act. One is the State-administered program and the other is comprised of four 
national discretionary programs. Sec. 306 (a)(ll) of the Act requires that the State plans 
for participation include special assistance to limited-English-proficient adults by 
providing a bilingual adult education program of instruction in English and, to the extent 
necessary to allow such persons to progress effectively through the adult education 
program, in their native language. In addition, State plans must demonstrate that the 
special educational needs of adult immigrants have been examined and provide for the 
implementation of programs to meet existing needs (Sec. 306(b)(12). In 1980, a total of 
395,552 adults were enrolled in programs in *9 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
outlying areas. Information from North Carolina was not available. Table 17 shows 
enrollments by State. The largest number, nearly 150,000 were enrolled in programs in 
California. The program is administered by the Division of Adult Learning Programs of 
the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, ED. 

The Division of Adult Learning Programs also awards direct contracts and grants under 
the discretionary programs to a variety of agencies to establish programs for adult 
Indochina refugees and Cuban, Haitian and other adult immigrants. Twelve contracts, 
serving about 23,000 Cubans, were awarded in eight States in FY 1981. Foir of these were 
to serve Cubans in Florida. Nine contracts were awarded in five States to serve 10,000 
Haitians in FY 1981. Three of these contracts were to serve Haitians in Florida. Eighteen 
contracts to serve 5,000 immigrants from other areas than Indochina, Cuban, or Haiti 
were also awarded in FY 1981. These contracts were for programs in ten States and the 
District of Columbia. 

In FY 1981, the Division of Adult Learning Programs awarded fifteen grants in eleven 
States to serve over 8,000 refugees from Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Sec. 317 of the 
Adult Education Act authorizing the program for Indochina refugees, was repealed by the 
Omnibus Education Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

Table 18 displays these activities of the Division of Adult Learning Programs, OVAE. 
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Table 17 ENROLLMENTS AND SEPARATIONS^ OF LIMITED-ENGLISH-SPEAKING 



ADULTS IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS, BY STATE, 1980 



STATE OR 








OUTLYING AREA 






SEPARATION 




ENROLLMENTS 


SEPARATIONS 


RATE 



TOTAL, 50 STATES 



AND D.C. 


one ceo 


7o,013 


0.19 


ALABAMA 


l,U0 


292 


0.26 


ALASKA 


514 


366 


0.75 


AN I ZONA 


4,490 


3,753 


0,84 


ARKANSAS 


229 


37 


0,16 


CALIFORNIA 


147,240 






COLORADO 


1*665 


766 


0.42 


CONNECTICUT 


112 


19 


0.17 


DELAWARE 


212 


35 


0.17 


DISTRICT OF COL 


3,290 


779 


0.24 


FLORI D A 


50, 13a 


12, 119 


0.24 


GEORGIA 


5,25<* 


3,664 


0.70 


MAHAI I 


1*679 


310 


0.16 


IDAHO 


1,034 


359 


0.35 


ILLINOIS 


26,906 


0 


0.00 


Indiana 


3,249 


657 


0.26 


IOnA 


1,604 


923 


0.56 


KANSAS 


752 


242 


0.32 


KENTUCKY 


536 


366 


0.66 


LOUISI ANA 


650 


136 


0.16 


MAINE 


497 


66 


0.16 


m a n v ■ i tin 

MARYLAND 


4,890 


1,425 


0.29 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6,623 


2,476 


0.37 


UTrutr Aki 
H 1 CHI G AN 


6,367 


2,262 


0.27 


n iNNc 9U FA 


1 , 182 


579 


0.49 


MI33I S3IPPI 


172 


36 


0.21 


"1 330UK I 


1 r 756 


535 


0.30 


yflUT t ki A 

nuni ANA 


344 






Nc bR ASK A 


1 ,048 


476 


0.46 


NEVADA 


2, 145 


1,600 


0.75 


NtH HAWPSHIRE 


261 


120 


0.43 


iu c u t r n • r i_« 

NEH JERSEY 


1 1 , 626 


5,561 


0.47 


Nt « Ht X ICO 


V fill 

3* 747 


1 , 029 


0.27 


kj C ill \j( 1 D 


26, 506 


21 ,252 


0.75 


MUKTn CAROLINA 






* 


NUKTH DAKUTA 


354 


82 


0.23 


Un JO 


6#550 


2, 136 


0.33 


UK LAHUH A 


I , 169 


202 


0.17 


urt q dun 


4, 400 


1 , 926 


0.43 


O IT Ll L • V 1 ui lit i 

PENNSYLVANIA 


3, 79b 


1 , 125 


0.30 


KMUDE I3LAN0 


2, 0 34 


136 


0.07 


30UTH CAROLINA 


311 


34 


0.1 1 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

WWW 1 ■ » W « r\ \J | M 


1 J*» 




OiC3 


TENNESSEE 


1,641 


264 


0.15 


TEXAS 


26,794 


* 


* 


UTAH 


3,253 


1,070 


0.33 


VERMONT 


225 


51 


0.23 


VIRGINIA 


646 


34 3 


0.40 


WASHINGTON 


5,120 


1,361 


0.27 


West Virginia 


315 


135 


0.43 


Wisconsin 


3,907 ' 


3,907 


1.00 


Wyoming 


453 


163 


0.36 


AMt^ICAN SAMOA 


219 


90 


0.41 


£UAH 


294 


30 


0.10 


°UERT0 RICO 


5,076 


0 


0.00 


TRUST TEPRITORY 


1,636 


324 


0.16 


VIRGIN I9LAN0S 


42 


13 


0.31 



# NOT AVAILABLE 



It Persons who leave programs without completing them. 

SOURCE: Division of Adult Learning Programs, Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education, ED. Data compiled by the National Center for 
^ Education Statistics. ~ 
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Table 18 --ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR REFUGEE AND OTHER IMMIGRANT 
ADULTS, FY 1981 



Program 


Number 


of 


Estimated 




grants 


and contracts 


participation 


Amount 


Cuban entrants 


12 




22,756 


$10,310,870 


Haitian entrants 


9 




9,571 


5,355,547 


Indochina refugees 


15 




8,540 


2,476,412 


Other immigrants 


18 




4,835 


2,429,096 



: Division of Adult Learning Programs, Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education, ED 
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SERVICES PROVIDED UNDER THE LIBRARY SERVICES 
AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 



The Library Services and Construction Act underwrites a State formula grant program 
which fosters library and information services through public libraries and through public 
libraries in cooperation with other types of libraries- Sec. 6(b)(4) of the Act specifies that 
a funding priority should be given to programs and projects which serve areas with high 
concentrations of limited-English-proficient language minority populations* Activities 
funded by the Library Services and Construction Act are administered by the Division of 
Library Services of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement* 

In fiscal year 1980, twenty States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands awarded grants for a total of forty-four projects serving more than 3 million 
people from seventeen language backgrounds. The largest group of recipients of services 
through this program was Spanish-speaking. All but Florida, with a single project serving 
Vietnamese, had projects serving Spanish-speaking communities. 

The Library Services and Construction Act underwrote 1.8 million dollars for these 
services in FY 1980. However, States and local communities provided an additional 1.8 
million for specialized services to LEP populations, many of them initiated with Federal 
funds and later adopted. 

Among the services and activities supported with funds from the Library Services and 
Construction Act in FY 1980 were the following: 

• Books, magazines and audiovisual materials in languages other than English and 
in English and another language. 

• Story telling in languages other than English for children, both live and recorded 
for telephone Dial-a-Story programs. 

• Cultural programs featuring non-English-speaking authors and artists, with works 
available for loan or on exhibit. 

• Outreach programs to deliver library materials and information to penal 
institutions, migrant camps, and nursing homes. 

• Training of library personnel in providing services to language minority 
communities. 

• Engiish-as-a-second-language classes. 

• Information programs for language minority communities featuring specialists 
and community leaders discussing such practical topics as how to obtain 
employment. 

• Publication of directories, brochures and pamphlets in languages other than 
English on sources of information useful to language minorities. 
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• State collections of materials serving the entire State in Louisiana and South 
Carolina; Statewide services for Hispanics provided by the Newark Public 
Library in New Jersey. 

A list of projects funded under the Library Services and Construction Act in FY 1980 is 
included as Appendix 2. Info/mation on activities funded in FY 1981 will be available later 
this year. 



THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
TITLE I AND TITLE I MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Title I, ESEA, -/ provides funds to school districts, serving concentrations of children 
from low income families to expand and improve their programs in order to better meet 
the special educational needs of educationally-deprived children. Funds are allocated on 
the basis of a formula which incorporates, as one of its elements, counts of children from 
poor families living within the school district. Once a district receives its Title I 
allocation it must rank its attendance areas on the basis of the con entrations of children 
in those areas aged five to seventeen, who are from low-income families. A needs 
assessment of the special educational needs of children residing in the eligible attendance 
areas is then made and the district selects the grade levels and general instructional areas 
of emphasis for the project. Subsequently, individual students are identified to participate 
in the project and served. In the identification of educationally deprived students, lack of 
proficiency in English language skills is a prominant factor. 

In November, 1966, Title I, ESEA was amended to incorporate special provisions for 
migrant children of migrant workers. Grants are made to States to establish or improve 
programs designed to meet the special educational needs of migrant children. Among the 
services to be provided are remedial and compensatory instruction in basic skills areas, 
and bilingual and multicultural instruction. 

Basic and Title I Migrant programs serve large numbers of limited-English-proficient 
language minority children and youth. As indicated from the 1978 Children's English and 
Services Study School Survey, about three times as many LEP children received services 
provided by Title I as received services under Title VII. However, since the statistics on 
children receiving services under the Title I and Title I Migrant Education Programs are 
not presently aggregated by language characteristics, the precise numbers of LEF children 
in such programs is not known. Similarly, since reporting on specific types of instructional 
services overlap, it is difficult to specify whether instructional services are bilingual in 
nature. 



-/ Chapter I — "Financial Assistance to Meet Special Educational Needs of 
Disadvantaged Children" — of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 is 
scheduled to take effect on October 1, 1982. 
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What has been reported by the States is that nearly 375,000 children received instruction 
for limited English-speaking students in FY 1980 under Title I auspices* Table 19 provides a 
State-by-State breakout of the reported data. 

A recently completed national study of the Title I Migrant Program, conducted by 
Research Triangle Institute, provides descriptive data o,i oral English language fluency. 
The information on oral English language fluency was examined for a sample of migrant 
students in terms of enrollment .ategory (degree of mobility), grade level, age level, and 
use of non-English languages in the home. The data, based on validated teacher ratings, 
indicate that while the largest portion of migrant students in this sample (75.2 percent) is 
rated as having oral English competence adequate for, classroom work, the remaining 24.8 
percent represent a sizeable portion of the target population and warrant continued, 
concentrated attention. Table 20 displays these data by enrollment category and degree 
of mobility. 

The second finding of interest in the RTI study is that nearly seven out of ten migrant 
children in the sample come from homes where a non-English language is spoken. As 
indicated in Table 21 most, or about 68 percent, come from Spanish- speaking homes. 

While the data in the RTI Study are not precise about the nature of the services received 
in the program, i.e. bilingual or monolingual instruction, the report does state that 97% of 
migrant children who participate receive instruction in reading or language arts. 

Beginning in 1982-83 the Migrant Student Record Transfer System— a multi— State 
computerized data system of information on students participating in the program— will 
contain information about each child's language skills. This will make possible future 
reporting on the number of LEP children participating in Title I Migrant programs. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION REGIONAL OFFICES 



There are no individuals assigned directly or solely to work with bilingual education or 
other programs for limited-English-proficient populations in the ten Regional Offices of 
the Department of Education. However, depending upon the size of the LEP populations 
in the areas, the knowledge and interest of the Regional Office staff, and the need for 
technical assistance on the part of States and local school districts in the Regions, 
Regional Office personnel disseminate information, provide technical assistance and refer 
clients to sources of information and assistance. During FY 1981, Regional Office 
personnel participated in the following activities related to the educational needs of LEP 
populations: 

• Workshops and training institutes for teachers and aides working with LEP, 
migrant and refugee groups. 

• Liaison with community organizations representing language and ethnic 
minorities. 

• Provision of technical assistance on proposal writing and interpretation of 
regulations. 
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Table 19 --STUDENTS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION FOR LIIHTFD-ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS UNDER TITLE I, ESEA (REGULAR PROGRAM), BY STATE, 
FY 1980 



State Number of students 



Total, all States 


374,590 


Alabama 


57 


Alaska 


387 


Ari zona 


8,718 


f!a1 1 f orni ft 


157,073 


Connecticut 


8,034 


Del aware 


168 


Georgia 


4,050 


Idaho 


75 


Illinois 


1,846 


Iowa 


149 


Massachusetts 


2,178 


Michigan 


831 


Minnesota 


'328 


Missouri 


97 


New Hampshire 


33 


New Jersey 


8,624 


New Mexico 


594 


New York 


22,172 


North Dakota 


187 


Pennsylvania 


7,488 


Rhode Island 


1,673 


Tennessee 


3,339 


Texas 


25,380 


Vermont 


10 


Virginia 


1,177 


Washington 


647 


Wisconsin 


4*4 


Guam 


489 


Puerto Rico 


109,616 


Trust Territory 


8,726 



Source: Title I Reporting System 
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Table 20 - - ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN IN TITLE I, ESE&, PROGRAMS FOR MIGRANTS, BY ENROLLMENT 
CATEGORY AND ORAL ENGLISH FLUENCY, 1977 



Enrol Iwgnt Category 





M Wnre Than 




Ottly One District 






Fst lasted 




One 


"Less Than 


"Full Year/ M Kull Tear/ 




Pnpulat inn 


Oral English Flurmy 


District" 


Full Yesr" 


Active" 


Inactive" 


Total 


tnta!*' 


lh>c<n't Spesk or Underttand 


0.6 


0 9 


9.3 


0.7 


0.9 


3,300 




(0 1) 


(0.1) 


(0.7) 


(0.3) 


(0.2) 




Spc-iks Lit tie, Understands Some Fundaments Is 


7.3 


11.4 


6.7 


6.1 


B. 1 


30,100 




(ID 


(2.3) 


(14) 


(16) 


(12) 




Kle*ent*ry Understanding snd Conversation, 


16.5 


11.4 


17.1 


II. 1 


15.8 


511,700 


Interferes with Clsssrnnsi Work 


(2.2) 


(Iff) 


04* 


(I.J) 


(13) 




Speaks Broken English, Undcrstsnds Host, 


15.6 


15. ft 


15.6 


15.0 


15.5 


57,600 


Little Interference with Clatsron* Wnrk 


(20) 


(2.1) 


CI -91 


(2.3) 


(17) 




Reasonsble Coasssml of Lsngtlsge, H*y Have 


60.0 


53.5 


5A. 4 


67.0 


59.7 


222,000 


Af rent 


(4.1) 


(39) 


(4.9) 


(3.9) 


(.1.3) 




Tut al 


loo. ot 


100. ox 


100. ox 


inn. ox 


loo. ox 


371, WW 



NOtl.. T*l>le entries represent weighted cnluan percent ages and aaanrlatert standard errora, In parenthesea. Col nam entries mm to 
I1MI percent within rounding etrnr. Results gcnerslir.e tn spprnx instcly 371,1100 Migrant children. 



Su« of the ssnpie weights rounded In the nesrest hundred. 



SOURCE: Study of the ESEA Title I Migrant Education Program, conducted by Research Triangle 
Institute for the Office of Program Evaluation, ED, 1981, Table K.12. 
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Table 21 "ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OE CHILDREN IN TITLE I, ESEA, PROGRAMS FOR MIGRANTS, BY ENROLLMENT 
CATEGORY AND LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOME , 1977 







Enrol Imenl 


Category 








Non-Rngl ish 

Language 
Also Spoken 


"More Than 
One 


On 


]y One District 






Estimated 
Population 


"Less Than 


Full Year/ 


Full Year/ 




in the Home 


District" 


Full Year" 


Active" 


Inactive" 


Total 


Total- 7 




None 


31.1 
(4.8) 


21.5 
(4.7) 


21.6 
(5.4) 


45.3 
(7.2) 


30.5 
(A. 5) 


113,400 


Spanish 


67.8 
(4.7) 


77.7 
(4.6) 


77.8 
(5.4) 


53.2 
(7.1) 


68.4 
(4.4) 


254,300 


American Indian 


0.2 
(0.2) 


0.2 
(0.1) 


0. 1 
(0.1) 


0.0 


0.1 
(0.1) 


400 


Other 


0.9 
(0.4) 


0.7 
(0.2) 


0.5 
(0.3) 


1.5 
(0.9) 


0.9 
(0.3) 


3,300 


Total 


100. OX 


100.0% 


ioo. ox 


100. ox 


100.0% 


371,800 



NOTE: Table entries represent weighted column percentages and associated standard errors, in paren- 
theses. Column cvitries sum to 100 percent within rounding error. 



a/ 

Sum of sample weights rounded to the nearest hundred. 



SOURCE: Study of the ESEA Title I Migrant Education Program, con* -ted by Research Triangle 
Institute for the Office of Program Evaluation, ED, 1981. Table K.15. 
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• Referral of clients to appropriate sources of information and technical assistance 
such as the Title VII EDAC's and BESC's. 

• Presentations and papers at National, State and local conferences. 

Region VII in Kansas City operates the National Refugee Materials Center which supplies 
materials, publishes bibliographies, and responds to numerous inquiries for materials and 
guidance in working with refugee populations. 




CHAPTER IX. SERVICES TO AMERICAN INDIAN AND ALASKAN NATIVE STUDENTS 
IN BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS, BIA-CONTRACT SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOLS RECEIVING BIA FUNDS UNDER THE GOHNSON-O'MALLEY ACT 

• About 54 percent of the BIA-related schools in spring 1981 offered one or more of 
the following programs related to the language and cultural needs of American 
Indian and Alaskan Native students: (1) language programs consisting of 
transitional/ Enghsh-as-a-second language or tribal language arts instruction: (2) 
instruction in major subjects through the medium of the tribal language, or (3) 
tribal history and culture. 6 6 

• «™ teen J perCent of Indian students enrolled in BIA-related schools-about 
31,000 students-participated in language programs in spring 1981. About 35 
percent of students enrolled in contract schools participated in such programs: 17 
percent of students in schools receiving Johnson-O'Malley Act funds participated, 
and 14 percent of students in BIA-operated schools participated. 

• Slightly more Indian students enrolled in BIA-related schools-about 33,000 
students-received instruction in major subjects through their tribal languages. 
About 44 percent of those in contract schools received such instruction: 18 
percent of those in JOM schools and 11 percent of those in BIA-operated schools 
received such instruction. 

• Thirty-five percent of Indian students enrolled in BIA-related schools-66,000 
students-participated in programs featuring tribal history and culture. About 90 
percent of students in contract schools, 58 percent of those in BIA-controlled 
schools, and 28 percent of those in JOM schools did so. 

• More than half of BIA-related schools with language programs in spring 1981 
received funding for these programs from one or more of the following Federal 
fund sources: Part C of Title IV, ESEA, the Bilingual Education Act, or the 
Johnson O'Malley Act. More than two thirds of schools with cultural programs 
received funding from the Johnson O'Malley Act. 

Information on services to American Indian and Alaskan Native students comes from the 
BIA study reported in Comprehensive Indian Bilingual-Bicultural Educatio n Needs 
Assessment. Table 22 shows the estimated numbers of students enrolled in language 
programs consisting of transitionai/English-as-a-second-language or tribal language arts 
instruction in spring 1981, by type of school and grade level. More than three quarters of 
students enrolled were in grades kindergarten through 3. 

The languages being taught most frequently were the following: " 





Number of 


Percent 


Language 


students enrolled 


of total 


Total 


31,338 


1007. 


Navajo 


11,196 


36 


Cherokee 


4,445 


14 


Dakota/Lakota 


4,214 


13 


Papago 


2,369 


8 


Other languages 


22,224 


29 
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Table 22. "ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN BIA-RELATED SCHOOLS WHO 
ARE ENROLLED IN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND GRADE 
LEVEL, 1981 



Grade 


Type of School: 
BIA 


CONTRACT 


JOM 




K-3 


3,148 


1,444 


19,663 


24,255 


4-6 


1,096 


299 


2,922 


4,317 


7-9 


161 


442 


731 


1,334 


10-12 


30 


384 


1,018 


1,432 


ALL GRADES 


4,435 


2,569 


24,334 


31.-338 



% of 

Total 

Students 13.6 34-5 16.3 17,0 



>,JRC E : Comprehen sive Indian Bil ..gual-Bicultural Education Needs 
Assessment, study conducted by American Indian Technical 
Services, Inc., for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1981* Table VII -9. 
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Data on students receiving instruction in major subjects through their tribal tongues is 
displayed by type of school and grade level in Table 23. As was the case with students 
enrolled in language programs, a majority— 63 percent— were in kindergarten and the early 
elementary grades. 

Table 24 shows the estimated number of students enrolled in programs offering instruction 
in tribal history and culture in spring 1981, by type of school and grade level. More 
students at the upper grade levels, were enrolled in this type of program proportionately 
than were enrolled in language programs or programs employing tribal languages in major 
subject areas at that level. Conversely, only a little more than half those enrolled in 
history and culture programs were in kindergarten through grade three. This was 
especially true in BIA-operated schools where a quarter of students in cultural programs 
were at the high school level. 

The percentages of BIA-related schools which have programs according to the type of 
program and source of funding is shown in Table 25. These percentages represent 
overlapping sources of funding. 

The BIA study gathered information on the perceptions which a number of schools in the 
sample have on bilingual-bicultural education as it applies to Indian students, on the 
Bilingual Education Act programs, and on Indian language policy. Some of the generalized 
responses are the following: 

• Most public schools that had experience with Title VII Bilingual Education 
projects expressed some level of satisfaction with the program. Some of the 
comments expressed some concern that the programs are inadequate— primarily 
in the materials development area— and that the District will lack the resources 
for full programmatic integration, once federal funding cycles have been 
concluded. 

• All schools that had no experience with bilingual-bicultural programs did not see 
the need for such services, and felt that Indian children had an adequate 
command of English to perform well in academic areas. Some felt that there is a 
need to develop cultural awareness and pride, but believe this can best be 
achieved through localized social studies and curriculum approaches. 

• Schools that are under the control of a tribe or tribal school board expressed a 
higher awareness of bilingual education philosophy and method. These schools 
also perceive a greater need than those that have not had bilingual education 
experiences. Schools that are severely isolated also expressed a more acute need 
for bilingual education services. 

. 

• BIA and newly formed tribally-controlled schools expressed less awareness of 
. bilingual education (programs] and equate these to history and social studies. 

Some comments from BIA school respondents indicated that they feel a need for 
bilingual-bicultural education. On the other hand, some showed resistance to the 
concepts. In cases where the student body was composed of members from 
several tribes, there was awareness, but the respondents seemed to lack an 
understanding of bilingual program integration other than to place it in a cultural 
context— e.g.. history, crafts, etc. 
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Table 23 -ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN BI A- RELATED SCHOOLS RECEIVING 
INSTRUCTION IN MAJOR SUBJECTS THROUGH THEIR TRIBAL LANGUAGES BY 
TYPE OF SCHOOL AND GRADE LEVEL, 1981 



GRADE 


BIA 


CONTRACT 


JOM 


TOTAL 


K-3 


2,380 


1,453 


17,013 


20,846 


4-6 


948 


934 


3,817 


5,699 


7-9 


159 


705 


2,534 


3,398 


10-12 


0 


185 


2,709 


2,894 


ALL GRADES 


3, 487 


3,277 


26,073 


32,837 


% of 

Total 

Students 


10.7 


44.1 


18.0 


17.8 



S0URCE: Comprehen sive Indian Bilingual -Bicultural Education Needs 
Assessment, study conducted by American Indian Technical 
Services, Inc., for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1981. Table VII-11. 
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Table 24 -ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN BIA-RELATED SCHOOLS RECEIVING 
INSTRUCTION IN TRIBAL HISTORY AND CULTURE, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND 
GRADE LEVEL, 1981 



GRADE 


BIA 


CONTRACT 


JOM 


TOTAL 


K-3 


7,205 


2,916 


25,633 


35,754 


4-6 


3,432 


1,441 


6,395 


11,268 


7-9 


3,635 


1,428 


4,537 


9,600 


10-12 


4,711 


896 


3,278 


8,885 


All Grades 


18,983 


6,681 


39,843 


65,507 


% of Total 


58.1 


89.8 


27.6 


35.4 



S OURCE : Comprehen sive Indian Bilinqual-Bicultural Education Needs 
Assessment, study conducted by American Indian Technical 
Services, Inc., for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1981, Table VII-12. 
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Table 25 PERCENTAGES OF BIA-RELATED SCHOOLS RECEIVING FUNDING FOR LANGUAGE 
AND CULTURE PROGRAMS FROM VARIOUS FEDERAL, STATE AND OTHER SOURCES. 
BY FUNDING SOURCE AND TYPE OF PROGRAM, 1981 



Funding source 

Title I, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

Title IV, Part C, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act 

Title VII, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

Johnson-O'Malley Act 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

State Education Agency 

Local Education Agency 

Tribe 

Other 



Language 
programs 

8.8 

56.3 

51.3 
53.9 
13.3 

0.0 
16.6 

0.0 
15.5 



Tribal history 
and culture 
programs 

5.4 

59.1 

34.1 
67.5 
13.6 
18.6 
47.1 

0.9 

0.5 



S 0URCE : Comprehensive Indian Bllingual-Bicultural Education Needs 
Assessment , study conducted by American Indian Technical 
Services, Inc., for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1981. Table VII-13. 
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• Some BIA schools have implemented programs designed to improve cultural 
awareness* These are in the form expressed above. 

• Most of the respondents were not aware of tribal policies on the use of native 
languages for instructional purposes. Those that were stated that the school 
board had defined the policy, and most often this occurred among tribally 
controlled schools. There ar£ a few indications that some tribes have formal 
resolutions or codes on language instruction. These are evident in cases where 
the tribes have assumed control of their schools. 

• Some tribal groups in the Southwest (Pueblo and Papago) reflect the view that 
the teaching of Indian languages and culture is the responsibility of the home. In 
this context, the role of the schools is seen as building skills in basic educational 
subject areas— e.g, English, math, social studies, etc. In some cases, the teaching 
of native languages would be considered acceptable if it were done in the context 
of supporting basic skills development. 

• Almost all respondents to the open-ended items expressed the need for relevant 
materials and curriculum on Indian culture. Materials that are available either 
have not been integrated into the overall curriculum very well, or do not pertain 
to the affected tribes. In concert with this is the need for competent 
professionals in the areas of curriculum development within schools serving 
Indian students. 

• Some respondents felt that bilingual-biculturai education is needed more in the 
early elementary grade levels (K-3), than at the higher levels. Their consensus is 
that these ages are where students experience language difficulties more 
severely, and thus this is the appropriate stage in which to concentrate 
educational effort. 
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CHAPTER X. STATE BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



As indicated by the CESS school survey, about a third of iimited-Engiish-proficient 
language minority children receive bilingual services funded through their state agencies. 
Thirty States have now enacted legislation either mandating or permitting bilingual 
instruction and 22 provide funds to assist local school districts in developing and operating 
programs. Table 26, prepared by the Education Commission of the States, shows amounts 
of money allocated in selected states for this purpose in 1978-79, 1979-80 and 1980-81. 
Table 27, also prepared by the Education Commission of tf * States, summarizes the 
legislation and the characteristics of programs carried out by the states. 



Table *6 — BILINGUAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 
POR SELECTED STATES (IN MILLIONS ) 



Average 

Annual 

Percent 



State 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


Change 


Arizona 


1.0 


1.0 


N.A. 




Alaska 


5.9 


5.8 


5.8 


-0.8 


Cal ifornia 


11.8 


12.9 


14.7 


11.6 


Colorado 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


-9.9 


Connecticut 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


7.1 


Hawa ii 


.8 


1.6 


2. 5 


78.1 


Illinois 


14.6 


16.6 


17.5 


9.5 


lows 


0 


0 


.2 




Kansas 


0 


.3 


.4 


33.0 


Louisiana 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


4.2 


Massachusetts 


19.3 


N.A. 


11. 5 




Michigan 


4.0 


4.5 


3.2 


-8.2 


Minnesota 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 




New Jersey 


6.9 


6.6 


9.2 


17.6 


New Mexico 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


5.4 


New York 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


0.0 


Oregon 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 




Rhode Island 


. 2 


, 2 


.2 


0.0 


Texas" 


5.2 


4. 5 


4.5 


-6.75 


Utah 


.3 


.4 


. 5 


29.0 


Washington 


.5 


2.4 


2.2 


185.9 


Wisconsin 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


-2.3 



Source: Data compiled by the Education Finance Center , 
Education Commission of the States, 1981. 
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Table 27 — program chawactekistics 

STATE BILINGUAL EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
U 980-1981 ) 



Alabama 
AUika 

Ar ltona 

Arkenaae 

California 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 
rlorlda 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
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Stata Bilingual 
Idocatlon L eg I e lation 

Permissive "hnndntor^ 



1975 



1969 



1972 



K7a 



1971 



1979 



1973 



Grada 
Level a 

Served 



K-12 



K-8 



K-12 



K-12 
<K-« priority) 



K-12 



K-12 



K-12 



K-12 



Student 
Partici- 
pation 
Limiti 



Nona 



4 ysera 



Nona 



Nona 



Nona 



3 yeara 



81 



Studanta 
Served 



CoMinti 



5,500 Prograaa awat ba provided 
In LEA a t»lth 6 or nore 
LEP atudanta. 



20,000 
(eat.) 



325*746 



16,459 



9,997 



Aid provided for bilingual 
progrewa la part of block grant 
for general operations and 
Maintenance, 



funds ara allocated wider 
both a Bilingual Education Act 
and Kconoailcally Disadvantaged 
Youth Program (tot) . 



LKAa ulth SO or no re LE? 
atudanta In gradea K-3 aiuat 
provide prograaa. 

LKAa tilth 20 or aicro LEP 
atudanta auiat provide 
prograna. 



N.A. 12 LEAa receive Title VII 
funda. 



6,522 

Title VII funda avalleble 
for 3 projects. 

41,966 LEAa with 20 or wore LEP 
atudanta nuat provide pro- 
gress. Pre-K are eligible 
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Indiana 

Iowa 

Keneae 

Kentucky 

Loulelane 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ne*eachueetta 
Michigan 



Hlnneeota 

Mlfteleeippi 

Mlaaour I 

Montana 

Nebraoke 

Nevada 

Haw Hampehlre 
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State Bilingual 
Education Legislation 
Pcrmlg elve Mandatory 

1976 

1979 

1979 

1975 



1971 
1974 



1976 



1973 



Grada 

Levelo 

Served 



K-13 

K-6 

R-12 

K-12 

K-12 
K-12 

K-12 



K-12 



Btudant 
Partici- 
pation 
Llmlta 



Nona 

Nona 
Nona 
Nona 

3 yaan 
3 yaan 

Nona 



Nona 



Btudanta 
Served 

N.JU 

3,590 

3 r 617 

63,000 

H.A . 



20,775 



6,000 



Comment a 



firat year of implementation* 



funde Included In alloc* tlona 
for compenaatory education* 
Program covere all education 
dieadvantagee. 



13,955 Lthm with 20 or Mora Lir 

atudanta auet provide programe* 



Lthn with 20 or mora LtP 
atudanta muet provide pro* 
grama, All Lthm are required 
to eubmlt an annual cenaue of 
LEP etudente* 
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State loaued feguletCona for 
LEA compliance with Lau . The 
progrcm for K-3 In 4 echoola 
is funded under Tlt2a VII. 
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New Jersey 



New Mexico 



New York 



North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 



Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode tsland 



South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 



State Bilingual 
Educa tion Le g lalatton 

El I ?3**Jy.?_ Mnndoto r £ 

1975 



1974 



1973 



1979 



1*74 



Grada 
Levels 

Served 

K-12 



K-6 

(K-3 priority) 



K-12 



K-8 



K-12 



Student 
Partici- 
pation 
Limits 

3 yearn 



Nona 



3 yeartt 



Nona 



6 yeara 



Students 

Served 

24,000 
(est.) 



26,654 



4,299 

Coat. | 



N.A. 



3,100 



Comments 

LlhM with 20 or su>re ttf 
student* must provide pro* 
grams* Annual census of LEP 
students Is required* 

Students assy participate On 

prograsi as long ss It does 

not excaed 1/2 time of student* 

Pupil count refers to state 
funding of approved pro- 

fr&ma outside pupil weighting 
or special need students In 
aeneral aid formula (which 
Includes count of LEP atuderrts)< 



runda for bilingual educa- 
tion Included In funding 
of compensatory education 
programs (appro*. $15O,00G)« 



Authorising laglslatlon 
but no stats funding except 
for small special grants for 
ongoing programs* 
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Texas 



Utah 



Scat* Bilingual 
Education Legislation 

Pgrjqjp g.lv Mandatory 

1973 



Grade 

Lovala 

Served 

K-5 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahlngton 

Weat Virginia 
HI aeons In 



Wyoming 



1979 



197$ 



K-12 
(aarly grada 
priority) 



K-12 



Student 
Partici- 
pation 
Limits 

3 yaara 



Students 
Served 

H7, 518 



5,029 



3 yaara 



Nona 



11.123 



2,507 



Comments 

Ithm with 20 or Mora LB* 
etudente auat provlda pro- 
grams. Survey of home language 
required, Additional funds for 
itaff training are provided* 

Bilingual education la aaong 
the apeclal purpose option pro* 
grass* LEA survey of ttr etu- 
dsnte Idantlflaa eligible 
etudente* Ages 5-18 
•liglble. 



Propria la now a part 

of a state block grant for 

speclsl atudent programs. 



Ithm with 10 or pjore It* 
students K-3 auat provide 
programe for 4-12, prograaa 
auat be provldsd when 20 or 
wore reelde in district* 



Abbrev iatio ns i 

TfcA - locsl education agency 
LEP - limited-English proficient 



Source t 



Nations 

and da 



al Clearinghouse for Bilingual education. The Current Statue of Bilingual Education legislation f 

ta compiled by the Education Finance Center, Education Commission of the States, l$8l. 
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This material is a 
supplement to 
NCSE PORUM 
March 1982 



Vol. V. No. 3 March 1982 



Update: Part C 
Bilingual Education Research 



ERIC 



The Department of Education's (ED) 
1979-1983 Bilingual Education Part C 
Research Agenda, designed to meet the 
needs of limited-English-proficient in- 
dividuals, is now in its third year of 
operation. Some studies initiated in fiscal 
years 1979 and 1980 have been com- 
pleted, others are continuing, and 
several important new studies were 
started in fiscal year 1>oI. (See Novem- 
ber 1979 FORUM for background in- 
formation about the proposed research 
agenda, and December 1980 FORUM 
for subsequently funded studies.) 

These studies are funded and or- 
ganized in three general research cate- 
gories 

A— Assessment or National Needs for 
Bilingual Education 

B— Improvement in the Effectiveness of 
Services tp Students 

C— Improvement in Title VII Program 
Management and Operation 

The Part C Research Coordinating 
Committee is responsible for the general 
management ot the funded studies, and 
includes representatives rrom the 
following agencies in the Education 
Department 

• Jesse Soriano. Director. Orhce or Bi- 
lingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guages Affairs (OBEMLA). Chairman 

• Pau» Ron Hall. OBEMLA 

• Gilbert N Caroa.pBEMLA . 

• Lo»-ellin Datta. National Institute of 
Education (NIE) 

piemen! to NCBE FORUM March 198Z 



• Leslie Silverman, National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) 

• Jan Anderson. Office of Program 
Evaluation (OPE) 

• John Chapman, Office of Planning 
and Budget (OPB) 

• Allan Ginsburg. OPB 

fhe research studies funded to date 
have focused on a variety of concerns. 
Numerous studies have investigated bi- 
lingual education from a program-level 
perspective; others have investigated it 
from classroom, student, and community 
perspectives. For fiscal year 1982, plans 
call for a more comprehensive interest in 
studies designed to determine the effec- 
tiveness of ti e various instructional 
approaches bein^ implemented in bi- 
lingual education programs nationally, 
the instructional needs of junior and 
senior high school minority language 
students who are limited English pro- 
ficient, and the factors that continue to 
enhance or hinder the implementation of 
bilingual education programs Fiscal year 
1982 will also see the continuation of a 
concerted effort to synthesize and apply 
the interim and final results of funded 
studies and activities. 

For additional information, please 
contact Gilbert N. Garcia at the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guages Affairs. 421 Reporters Building. 
400 Maryland Avenue. S.W.. Washing- 
, ion. DC 20202. (202) 472-3520. For 
copies of individual research designs or 
interim study findings, please contact the 
respective principal investigators 



FORUM is published monthly 
by the National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education (NCBE) and is 
available free of charge It provides 
current information in the held of 
bilingual education 

NCBE is funded jointly by the 
National Institute or Education ;nd 
the Office of Bilingual Education 
and Minority Languages Affairs 
U S Department of Education and 
is operated by InterAmenca Re- 
search Associates Inc pursuant to 
contract NIE 400-60-0040 Con- 
tractors undertaking such projects 
under government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express their judg- 
ment freely in professional and 
technical matters the views ex- 
pressed in this publication do nor 
necessarily reflect the views ot the 
sponsoring agencies 

This work is not copyrighted 
Readers are free to duplicate and 
use all or any portion of it In 
accordance with accepted publica- 
tion standards InterAmenca re- 
quests that proper credit be given 
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U.S. Department of Education 
ESEA Title VII Bilingual Education Research 
Part C Research Agenda: Recent and Current Studies 

Pnnxral Ftdtral Promt Ofiutr 

FurwfUvti Unti* OntTKtcr invti'Mtcrtf) ami OBEMLA Lawn 



A-l: 

Survey ot Language 
Minority Households 
with limited English 
Proficiency 



AO: 

Projections for Changes in 
Numbers ot Persons with 
bmited English Language 
Proficiency 



FY*51 



$214,000 6/50-5/52 



FY 70 $154,283 



0/50 



Bureau of the Census 
Special Surveys 
Demographic Surveys 
Division 

Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 



Inter America Research 
Associates, Inc. 
1555 Wilson Boulevard. 
Suite 600 

Rossi yn, V/\ 22209 



Chester Bowie 
(301) 763-2593 



Juan Cutie'rrez 
(703)522-0570 



John Chapman 
Office of Planning 
and Budget, ED 
(202) 245-5555 



Gerry Kahn,NCES 
(301)436-7454 

Dorothy Waggoner 
OB EM LA Liaison 
(202)472-3520 



To develop and pilot test the 
procedures and instruments 
to produce estimates by 
language and by state of 
limited -English-proficient 
children and adults 
nationally, based on 1950 
Census returns for such 
households. 

To project changes in 
numberof limited-English- 
proficient persons for the 
next 5, 10, 15, and 20 year; 
by Language group, age 
grout), and where possible 
by local and state as well as 
national classifications. 



A-5j 

Cost of Bilingual Education 



FY 79 



No cost 
to PartC 



1/50-6/50 



The Rand Corporation 
Santa Monica. CA 90406 



Polly Carpenter- 
Huffman 
(213)393-0411 



Paul Ron Hall 

OBEMLA 

(202)472-3520 



To convene a seminar of 
federal and non-federal 
specialists who will identify 
information needs on the 
cost of bilingual education 
at the federal level ana be- 
gin develop ing a research 
plan for obtaining such in- 
formation. 



A -6: 

Teachers Language 
Skills Survey 



FY '50 
FY '81 



$443,610 
144,352 



10/80- 
6/52 



A-7 rn*»< l: 
Puerto Rican Data 
Assessment Study 



Inter America Research 
Associates. Inc. 
1555 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite 600 

Rosslyn. VA 22209 



FY '79 $ 59,263 9/79-3/50 



Michael CMalley 
(703)522-0570 



Lourdjs Miranda and Silvia Viera 
Associates (301)656-5654 
4340 East-West Highway 
Suite 906 

Bethesda,MD 200U 



Dorothy Waggoner 

OBEMLA 

(202)472-3520 



Dorothy Waggoner 

OBEMLA 

(202)472-3520 



To estimate how many 
public school teachers in the 
US. in 1950-51 have the 
language skills, educational 
background, and experience 
needed for teaching in bi- 
lingual education programs, 
and how many are actually 
using these skills. 

To identify and quantify 
available student data 
sources in Puerto Rico, and 
to make recommendations 
about the design and 
improvement of its student 
record keeping system. 



A-7 Phase Ila: 

Assessment of Second 
Language Teaching Skills of 
Teachers in Puerto Rico 



FY '50 



$ 49,433 4/50-9/50 



Southwest Regional Eduardo RiveraMedina Ursula Pinero. N1E 

I ^boratory for Educational (509) 763-9622 (202) 254-5407 

Research and Development 

4665 Umpson Avenue 

Los Alamitos,CA 97020 



To gather available info mi a- 
tion on teachers, their pre- 
paration, needs. Ihe delivery 
of English and Spanish 
second language instruction: 
and to design and pilo* test 
language proficiency assess- 
ment instruments 



A-7Phase lib: 
ln«servKe Training Needs 
tor Language Teachers in 
Puerto Rico 



FY 50 



$242,715 10/50- 
o/51 



interamencan University 
Box 3250 

Sanjuan. PR 00936 



Eduardo RiveraMedma UrsulaPmcro NIE 
\S09) 703-9622 (202) 254-5407 

'Dorothy Wugp^er 
OBEMLA baison 
(202)472-35 20 



To obtain indepth infor- 
mation on the competencies 
and needs ot ESL and SSL 
K-l 2 teachers in Puerto Rico. 



A-5: FY 79 

Hispanit Supplement to FY 50 
N'ationai Longitudinal FY '5 1 

Study "High School and 
fVvond" 



$135,000 4/79-5/53 National Opinion 
-0- Research Center 

$225,000 6030 South Ellis Ave 

Chicago. IL 60637 



Fan Say c 
(312) 753-1300 



Dennis Carroll, NCES 
(301)436-6655 



To conduct the final follow- 
up survey of a cohort of h»^r 
school Hispanic students 
who were sophomores a;td 
juniors in 1950: data collec- 
tion will include information 
on problems of Hispanic 
students and on the impact 
of bilingual programs. 
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StuJy 



Fuidtnt Level Ltnfth Contractor 



Prvutfal Federil Front Officer 

lntesHt»ior<s) and OBEMLA baistn 



Coal of Study 



5-1 Phase!: 

PUnning Assistance Study 
for Research on Significant 
Instructional Features in 
Bilingual Education 



FY79 $193,121 9/79-9/50 



Abt Associates Inc. 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge* MA 02138 



Robert L Goodrich 
(617)492-7100 



Mae Chu -Chang, NIE 
(202)254-5766 



To plan for large-scale 
SBIF study by making 
recommendations en initial 
information gathering, 
alternative plans for con- 
ducting the large study* 
and feedback on such plans 
from bilingual practitioners. 



B-l Phase Ila: 

ADescnptive Study 
of Significant Bilingual 
Instructional Features 



FY 'tO 
FY '31 



Sl.055.000 10/1/50- 
$1,356,000 9/30/53 



Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research 
and Development 
1555 Folsom Street 
San Francisco. CA 94 103 



William J. Tikunoff 
(415)565-3115 



Edward Fucntes.NlE 
(202)254-5407 

Jack Levy 
OBEMLA Liaison 
(202)245-2961 



To identify significant 
instructional features in 
classrooms with language 
minonty students, and to 
determine what con- 
sequences these features 
hive for such students. 



B-l Phase lib: 

Special Studies of Bilingual 

Instructional Features: 

Study la— learning English 
through Bilingual Instruction 



FY 50 $151,000 9/30/50- School of Education Uly Wong Fillmore. 

FY 51 $255,000 9/29/53 University of California, PaulAmmon 

Berkeley (415)642-0520 
Berkeley* CA 94720 



Judith Orasanu. NIE 
(202)254-5766 

Terry Sullivan 
OBEMLA Liaison 
<202> 472-3520 



To de*uibe and contrast 
two instructional approaches 
that affect language 
learning in bilingual daises, 
and to determine the extent 
to which other instructional 
practices and student 
characteristics interact to 
affect the outcomes ot each 
approach. 



Study Ib-Unguageand FY 50 $ 152.000 9/30/50- 
Lteracy in Bilingual FY 51 $356,794 9/29/53 

Instruction 



Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin. TX 73701 



Domingo Domihguez 
(512)476-0561 



Daniel Ulibam'.NIE 
'202) 254-5766 

Gilbert N. Garcia 
OBEMLA Liaison 
(202)4720520 



To examine longitudinally 
the cognitive and social 
development of Spanish- 
English bilinguafxhildren 
in both languages in order 
to assess the positive 
cognitive and social effects 
of bilinguaiism. 



Study 2— Soaal FY 50 $104,000 9/30/50- 

Context of Learning FY '51 $235,000 9/29/52 

in the Bilingual Classroom 



Graduate School of 
Education 

University of California 
Berkehy.CA 94720 



Donald Hansen 
(415)642-1720 



Blanca Rosa Rodnguez 
NIE 

<202) 254*5766 
Gna Sanchez Baca 
OBEMLA Liaison 
(202)472-3520 



Toir estigate the effect ot 
parent, teacher, and s-udent 
attitudes on the instructional 
features of bilingual class- 
rooms. 



Study 3— Bilingual 
Instructional Practices in 
Non- Public Schools 



FY 51 



$133,000 



9/29/5 1- 
12/24/52 



Educational Testing 
Service 

111 Washington Street 
Brookline. MA 02146 



George Elford. 
Pro Use Woodford 
(617) 739-2210 



Cynthia Waliat.NJE 
(202)254-5766 

Mary Mahoney 
OBEMLA Liaison 
(202)447-9*27 



To examine a variety of 
formal and informal 
bilingual instructional 
practices in elementary 
and secondary non-public 
schools that s^rve a sub- 
stan hal number o f limited - 
English-proficient students, 
otter ESL bilingual 
education, or innovative 
ptosnmsm toreign 
language tmrr uc.'ion 



Study 4— Synthesis 
otthe Formative and 
Summative Results ot 
Significant Bilingual 
Instructional Features 
SBIF) Study and 
"dated studies. 



FY 51 $ 31,000 6/51- EH. White and Company 
12/52 :025 Vermont Ave.. NW 
Suite 720 

Washington. DC 20005 



Regma Kyle 
C02) 753-J294 



Lois-ellinDatta.N'IE 
<202) 254-0000 



To develop a senes ot 
synthesis papers on the 
SBIF and related studies 
as they inform the question 
ot effective instruction for 
minonty language students. 



B-3: 

A Studv ot Paternal Involve- 
-em in Four Fedetal 
aiucation Programs 



ERIC 



FY 5310300 J/82 Systems Development 

Corp 

2500 Colorado Avenue 
Santa Monica. CA **O406 



BESi uoPY AVAlUbLt 



Al Robbtns 
213)8704111 



87 



Gerald P 3ums Jr 
Otfice ot Program 
Evaluation. ED 

:o:i:45-"575 

G.ibert N Garcia 
?BEMLA Liaison 

:j:u-;«.<520 



To examine tie toleot 
parents in tour :eoeral!v 
:unded educational 
programs » Title i, Follow 
"hrousneSEA Title V||j 
m cescnoe :ne nature or 
*\iren:al involvemer: io 
determine ettective -ooeis 
t 'nss rvoivemep* oflo:c* 
rroauce a parental invosve- 
"^ent resource dock tor 
grantees 



PrmciN* rtaerai ProndOfficr 

$tua\/ FundmfUrt! Itnrtr CcntrM?* Uvtuitatort* i an*i 08£MM Uatscn £*\uc'$tud* 



Oe\ e*eprent and Dissemi- 
ranor ol instructional 
°attem* 



FV° 5 24.013 lO'"^- Chess and Associates Inc AlbaMoesser Elizabeth Kt *ee 

12/70 2750 Stecpie Cnase Lane r\A) 59S-5761 OBEMLA 

Diamond Bar. CA91765 (202) 245-2961 



To develop a set or instruc- 
tion aJ patterns based on an 
understanding or current 
bilingual education project 
charactenstics. LEP student 
populations, and available 
resources. The instructional 
patterns are to be field 
tested under a future 
contract. 



B-5.1: FY JO 

Deveiop-ncnt of Evaluation FY 61 
and Dara Cathenng Models 
rorESEATitie Vn Bilingual 
Education Projects 



$300,000 5/50-J/52 InterAmenca Research RayPe'rez 

S11O.O0O Associates, Inc 1 703)522-0*70 

1555 Wilson Boulevard 

Rosslyn, VA 22209 



David Snoemaker 
Office of Program 
Evaluation. ED 
(202)245-°401 

Gilbert N. Garcia 
OBEMLA Liaison 
(202)472-3520 



To develop evaluation and 
data gathering models use- 
ful to basic protects at 
K-6 levels and evaluation 
handbooks that describe 
and define these models, 
including guidelines for 
their use by project direo 
tors and evaluators. 



B-6: 

Training Activities to 
Support the Implementation 
or the Student Placement 
System Resources 



FY '50 



$203,705 6/50- 
12/50 



Southwest Regional 
Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and 
Development 
4665 Lampson Avenue 
Los Alamitos.CA 97020 



Masahito OUdz 
(213)595-7661 



David M. Shoemaker 
Office of Program 
Evaluation. ED 
(202) 245-9401 



To assist Title VII grantees 
in the use of the Student 
Placement System Resources 
by developing a rra'iner's 
manual and training select 
service center (EDAG. 
BESCs. etc.) staff in its use. 



B-7: 

Support for field- 
Generated Proposals; 

1 j The Acquisition ot 
English by Adult Working 
Cass Speakers of Spanish 



Zt Relating tne Redoing 
Skills of Minonty 
bilingual Personnel to the 
Reading Demands of Work 



Pi ">9 
FY '50 



$ 45.000 
$ 15000 



10/1,70- 
11/01 



FY 79 $ 43.913 



The Huron Institute 
123 Mt. Aubum Street 
Cambndge, MA 02135 



KM, 79- Southwest Regional 
9/30/61 Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and 
Development 
4665 Lampson Avenue 
LosAJanutos. CA 97020 



Herlinda Canano and 
Kenji Hakata 
(617)661-9255 



Bianca Rosa Rodriguez 
NIE 

(202)254-5766 
Gilbert N. Carda 
OBEMLA Liaison 
for B-7 studies 
(202)472-3520 



Concepadn Valadez Bianca Rosa Rodriguez 
(213)595-0451 NIE 

(202 ) 254-5766 



To gather and analyze 
speech sa-npies of untutored, 
non -college, adult immi- 
grants acquiring English as a 
second language, and to 
determine which linguistic 
characteristics are good 
predictors of the subjects' 
spoken English ability. 

To relate the reading compe- 
tencies required for high 
school yaduation to the 
read in g demands of entry 
and advanced positions in 
denca] and automotive 
fields through the analysis 
of job-related reading needs 
and evalu*t'on of the 
reading competencies of 
minority /bilingual workers 
and supervisors. 



. bteraQ in Ingiewuod 



Ft 

FY'51 



S 40.000 
$ 4.716 



10*1.79- 
9/30/51 



4 ^ Investigation into 
B.un^uai Students* School 
Communicative 
Competence 



j .nrrour^ the Function 
a.Wn:mgof Bilingual 
Secordan Studcrts 



FY 50 S 60,145 9/50-3/52 



Department jf Education 
University of California 
Los Angeles, C A 90021 



Graduate School of 

Education 
Fordham University 
Lincoln Center 
New York NY 10023 



Kathleen Rockhtll 

(213)525-6150 

(213)450-25:1 



RitaBrause. 
Joseph Bruno 
(212)541-5463 



FY 51 $125,000 5.7,51- Center tor Ethnographic Henry Trueba. 

11/6/62 Research Luis Moll 

San Diego State University r 14> 265-4572 
San Diego. CA 92152 



9 

ERLC 



88 



,ohn WayneChambers 
NIE 

(202)254-5"M 



Judith Orasanu.NlE 
(202)2S4-5766 



Candace Miyamura. NIE 
(202) 254-5766 



To investigate the everyday 
literacy expenences and 
needs of adult immigrants 
with low levels of schooling, 
and to compare participants 
to non participants in ESL 
programs. 

To investigate how children 
in Grades K-2 learn to 
understand school language, 
in particular indirect requests 
in the classroom, in a bi- 
lingual education setting. 

To conduct an ethnographic 
study of the values and 
functions of wnting in a 
community in order to 
develop a curriculum 
designed to improve tne 
wnting skills of secondary 
Hispanic and Filipino 
students. 



StuJy 



funding Ltvrf 



Lnstk 



Contractor 



Principal 



oi improving the Functional F\ 51 
Wnting of Urban 
Secondary Students 



$136,000 



7) Hispanic and Anglo 
Guldren 5 Participation 
in aSchool Post Office 
System: Improving 
Wnting Skills 



7/27,81- 
10/26/82 



5 31,420 



10/1/81- 
9/30/82 



Umvosity City Science 
Center 

3624 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 



Jennifer Greene 
400 E Rustic Road 
Santa Monica, CA 90402 



Richard Moms. 
Conan louts 
(215) 357-2255 



Jennifer Greene 
(213)454-3435 



ftderal ProfHt Ofatr 



Candace Miyamura, NIE 
(202)254-5766 



Candace Miyamura, NIE 
'202) 254-5760 



Goal of StuJy 



To conduct an ethnosraph.c 
study of the values and 
functions of wnting in 
titree low socioeconomic 
status communities (His- 
panic Black, and White) in 
order to develop a cum* 
culum designed to improve 
the wnting skills of 
secondary students in 
these communities. 

To demonstrate the 
improvement in writing 
skills of both LEP and EP 
children in regular class- 
rooms who participate u a 
letter-wnring project with 
children in other schools. 



5) A Comparison of the 
Cognitive Monitoring 
Skills of Good and 
Poor Readers of Hispanic 
Background 



FY '51 S 14,776 9/25/81- Department of Psychology JohnFlavell 

9/27/82 Stanford University (415)497.1405 
Stanford. CA 94305 



Judith Orasanu. NIE 
(202)254-576© 



To jwesfrgate deferences 
incomprehension monitor- 
ing oetween poor and 
adequate seventh and 
eighth graders from low- 
and middle-income Hispanic 
families. 



9) Acquisition ot Literacy 
Skill in first and Second 
Language: Knowledge 
Utilization in Under- 
standings 



Ft 31 S 32.966 7/30/81- Department of Education Susan Coidman John Wayne Chambers 

9/29/82 University of California (505)961-4337 V HE 

Santa Barbara, CA 93 106 (202) 254-5766 



To exanine the degree to 
which knowledge used in Ll 
h also used in U in Spanish- 
speaking children's under- 
stand ins °f narratives and to 
investigate the lelarionship 
of this knowledge to age- 
appropnate literacy skills. 



10) Organization ui Chiuno 
Children's Narrative 
Behaviors 



rV 31 S 40,955 9*30/81 Education Testing Service Richard Duran Jonn Wayne Chambers 

0/29/82 RosedaJeRoad (609)734-5704 NIE 

Princeton, NJ 05541 (202) 254-5766 



To examine videotape data 
spanning three years for 
each of four Chicano 
bilingual children in order 
to provide in-depth infor- 
mation about vanarion in 
their delivery styles of thre* 
types or narratives, in 
English or Spanish, in 
home and school settings. 



Hi Cross Language 
Research: Orthography and 
Reading 



FY 51 S 50.000 3/20/81- Department of Psychology OvidJ.Tzeng 
3/19/82 University of California (714) 7570539 
Riverside. CA 92521 



Blanca Rosa Rodnguez 
NIE 

(202)254-5766 



To examine the relationship 
of orthographic character- 
istics of languages such as 
Chinese. Korean. Hebrew, 
and English and the reading 
behaviors of child and 
adult speakers of these 
languages, and to determine 
how vanous orthography 
wstems map omc thetr 
spoken tonns. 



U» The Ciusai Relationship 
between ihe Development 
or Bil in gualism. Cognitive 
Flexibility, and Social 
Cognitive Skills in Hispanic 
Qementary Children 



Pi 81 S 65,165 



9/30/81- 
9/29/84 



Department of Psychology Kenji Hakuta 



Yale University 
Box 11A Yale Station 
New Haven, CT 06520 



(203)436^423 



Daniel Uibarn. NIE 
<202> 254-576© 



To examine longitudinally 
the cognitive and social 
development in both 
Spanish and English ot 
bilingual children in order 
to assess the positive 
cognitive and social 
effects or bilingualism 



)• Mathematics Learning 
^vies ot Chinese 



c \ 31 



5 M 645 



5/1 81- 

Il,30/d2 



BSS 



^RC and Associates 
310 E'ghth Street '220 
Oakland. C A 94607 



$au»um Tsang 
4I5>634-0455 



Luis Ortiz-Franco NIE 
202)254.05': 



To .dtntirv srratefcies 
used bv Chinese immigrant 
hign school stucenrs in 
soivin^ eiementdrv ameer a 
proolems tn order to ma*e 
•ecommendations to teacner 
and textooo*. wnters tor 
improving tneieacnm; ants 
^eamin« or ti atnematics 
for >ucnstuiems 



UnV> 



CcntnulC 



Pr iisM* 



; i> A ^tucv or tne Cognitive 
Development of Hispanu 
\uoie<<eftts Learning 
Mccpri Imng Clinical 
Inien ie*. Technique* 



^ 51 



3 I 050 



* 1*1- 

i : 30 5: 



Physics and Astronorm 

Department 
University ot 

Massachusetts 
Amherst. MA 01003 



WJIiam Gerace 
lose Mestre 
m*)545-l310 



rtiitrci Prmt Olfur 
<uit OBEX1LA Law: 



Luis Ortiz-Franco NIE 
(202 ) 254-65 72 



Ccaic* Si mi. 



To determine the learning 
patterns of Hispanic unostn 
Pueno Rican)biiintuai 
high school students ir 
solving elementary algebra 
problems through ref ular 
interviews using the clinical 
approach: findings will not 
only assist in mathematics 
curriculum design for bi- 
lingual students but will 
also help the subjects 
identify their own success* 
f ul learning strategies and 
avoid common error 
patterns. 



;5> Langjage Functions 
and Use in Thud Grade 
Reading Lessons 



FY '51 S 61.001 1215/51- ARC and Associates Larry Guthrie. Cynthia Wallat. NIE 

12/14/82 310 Eighth Street, f 220 Sau-Lim Tsang (202) 254-5766 

OakJand CA 94607 (415) 834-9455 



To identify language pro- 
ficiency problems third 
grade Chinese Amencan 
children may experience in 
reading groups and in other 
school activities. 



16) Development ot Wnting 
in a Bilingual Oassroom 



FY 81 S 52.318 3/2/81- Department of Education Carole Edelsky Cynthia Wallat. NIE 

3/1/82 .Arizona State University (602) 965-6063 <202) 2 c ;-5760 

Temre AZ 55287 



To analyze wnting concepts 
abilities, and strategies 
acquired by third graders 
in a Spanish/English bi- 
lingual program. 



17) English Language Use 
or Ado.escent ind Young 
Adult Vietnamese Refugees 



r Y 81 S 64,891 9/30/81- Center for Applied Walt Wolfram 

9/29/83 Linguistics Barbara Robson 

3520 Prospect Street. N.W (202) 298-9292 
Washington. DC 20007 



Cynthia Wallat. NIE 
(202) 254-5 7 66 



To investigate the possible 
emergence of an ethnic 
variety of English by study* 
ing three different 
age groups of Vietnamese 
adolescents and young 
adults and comparing 
their English with adult/ 
parental, models. 



15) Investigation of 
Language Behavior among 
Puerto Ricans in the US 



FY '81 



$ 02.180 



3 '6/81- 

3,5/53 



Centre de Estudios 
Puenomquenos 

445 West 59th Street 
Room 1205 

New York. NY 10019 



Pedro Pedraxa. 
Alicia Pousada. 
Adnan Bennett 
(212) 459-5260 



Cvnthia Wallat. NIE 
(202)254-5766 



To reanalyze a database 
of recorded Spanish and 
English speech samples of 
adults and children in a 
US. Puerto Rican com- 
munity in order to identify 
the variety of English, and 
discourse structures and 
strategies in both Spanish 
and English. 



19) Language Diversity 
and Gissroom Discourse 



FY '50 S 48.149 10/1/80* Center for Applied Roger Shuy. 

^Y'Sl S 56.651 7/31/52 Linguistics Ceil Kovac 

3520 Prospect Street. N.W (202)295-9292 

Washington, DC 20007 



Joe Dominic. NIE 
(202 ) 254-5 407 



To study the effects of 
language diversity on 
elementary students' 
learning attitudes and 
behaviors. 



20 > Development ot Wnting 
in Native American 
Children 



R 81 S 70 000 9/30,51- Program in Language and 
9/29/53 Literacy 

College of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, A2 55721 



Yetta Goodman 
(602)626*4356 



Joann Kinney. NIE 
(202 ) 254-5 766 



To use case studies to 
develop profiles of how 
third grade Papago children 
change their composing, 
spelling, grammatical, and 
motor skills dunng wnting. 
and to identif y the order 
in which these factors 
emerge over a two-year 
penod. 



21 ; Bilingual Communica- 
tion Skilo >n G^ssroom 
Context Processing 



FY 50 S 40020 
FY '51 $ 63,700 
'Part C funding 
in FY '51 only) 



Q'22/50* Center for Human 
9/21/52 Information 

University of California. 
San Diego 

Ulolla.CA 92093 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Luis Moll 
(714)452-4006 



Edward Fuentes.NIE 
(202 ) 254-5 4 07 



so 



To describe and analyze for- 
mal learning activities de- 
signed to promote the bi- 
lingual communication skills 
of Spanish -speaking students 
of varied linguistic abilities 
in fourth grade bilingual 
programs 



Principal FtJval Proud Offittr 

Stiulv Funding Levtl Ltnith OntmOor lnrtsh$abr(s) and OBtSflLA batson (rtif<»r S*m# 



22) Nonverbal Factors 
in the Education of 
Chinese American Students 



FY 51 $ 14,475 9/25/51- Asian Amencan Studies 
9/27/52 Department 

San Francisco State 
University 
loOOHolloway 
San Francisco. CA 94132 



Malcolm Collier 
(415)469-2693 



Edward Fuentes. NIB 
(202)254-5407 



To analyze existing Alms and 
videotapes of instructional 
interaction patterns in 16 
Chinese bilingual multi- 
ethru classrooms, and to 
determine the degree to 
which such patterns are 
subject to cultural influences 
and their effect on the 
classroom education of 
Chinese American children. 



23) Interdependence and 
Management in Bilingual 
Classrooms 



FY 51 



5 51.909 



9'30/5l- 
9/29/52 



School of Education 
(CERAS) 

Stanford University 
Stanford CA 94305 



Elizabeth Cohen 
(415)497-4661 



Edward Fuentes. NIB 
(202) 254-5407 



To use observation data of 
teachers and aides in order to 
examine the relationship be- 
tween management and 
control of the classroom and 
the learning of math and 
science concepts in culturally 
and linguistically distinctive 
children. 



24) Nonverbal Communi- 
cation between American 
Indian Child *en and Their 
T eachers 



FY 51 5 64.767 9/30/51- Native .Amencan Research Paul Creenbaum 

9/29/53 Institute (913)541-0400 
3109 West 6th Street 
Uwmce. KS c6044 



Virginia KoehJer.NIE 
(202) 254-5407 



To determine the differences 
between Native American 
teachers' and students' 
interpretations of their 
nonverbal behaviors, both 
on and off reservations. 



B-«: FY 51 5^2 593 6/15/51- EH White and Company 

Report Senes on Local 3, '52 1025 Vermont Ave. N.W. 

Bilingual Education Suite 710 

Programs Washington. DC 20005 



Kegina Kyle 
(202) 753-3294 



Candace Miyamura. NIE 
(202)254-5766 



To produce a series of 
journalistic style reports 
describing a variety of 
bilingual programs that 
represent major minonty 
languages, types and leveis 
of schools and programs, 
both Title VT1 and non- 
Title VU. 



C-l: 

Evaluation of the 
Qassroom Component of 
the ESE\ Title VII 
Bilingual Education 
Programs 



FY - 9 
FY 50 
FY '51 



$615,000 10/79- 
$476,000 9/52 
$475,954 



Development Associates 
2924 Columbia Pike 
Arlington. VA 22204 



Rene F. Cardenas 
(703)979-0100 



David M. Shoemaker 
Office of Program 

Evaluation. ED 
(202)245-9401 



To acquire an understanding 
of the characteristics of 
current and distinctly dif- 
ferent instructions* 
approaches of basic bilingual 
education programs and to 
determine the relationship 
between degrees of pro- 
gram implementation and 
student outcomes in the 
context of the documented 
instructional approaches. 



C-2: 

Bilingual Education 
Management Information 
Systems 



FY '51 



5 22.000 annual 



Pnkerton Computer 
Consultants 

(under contract to Office 
or Information 
Resources Management. 
IED) 

5551 Leesburg Pike 
Suite 400 

Baileys Crossroads* 
VA 22206 



Richard Hiddon 
(703)320-5571 



Dorothy Waggoner 

OBEMLA 

(202)472-3520 



To develop and install u 
computer-based manage- 
ment system to asset 
OBEMLA, m\ cataloging and 
retnevtng quantitative 
program information such as: 
numbers or students being 
served teachers delivenr.K 
bilingual education services, 
and funding levels of 
individual and collective 
grants. 



C-3: 

Data Processing and 
Statistical Analysis 
for Element a rv/Secondary 
Education* Bilingual 
Education formula and 
^econoarv AnaJvses 



FY '51 5 75.000 10/1/51- Applied Urbanetics Inc. 

9/31/52 1701 K Street. N.W 
rt uth Floor 
Wasningtor DC 20006 



Ann Milne 
'202)331-1500 



Alan Ctnsburg 
Office or Planning 
and Budget. ED 
«202>245-"O25 
Ron Hall 

OBEMLA Liaison 
'202)4^20520 



To prepare for and conduct a 
sene* ot databank analvres 
for the purpose or assisting 
OBEMLA n deternvntnsj 
funding rorrrulas' to assist 
.n the assessment or the 
numbers ot LEPcnildrm 
needing and receiving ?i- 
lin^uai education services 
other man Tide VII. 



o BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

ERIC 



91 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Unfit' 



°r:iu in 



C-4a: 

A bsudv o? tnr In •service 
Trauvnc Need> As^cssmen* 
Activates And Procedure* 
in Title VH Basic Bilingual 
Educatior Programs 



Ftacral /W.i Ohtcr 
and OBEMLA baiter 



FY'S; S 84.004 0/6I-2/S2 Arawak Consulting Fran* Guerrero Gilbert N Garcia 

Corporation Marv Mirabsto OBEMLA 

210 East 8oth Street CiZJ -"-9685 <2u2> 4720520 
New York. NY 10028 



To deveiop two monographs 
about in -service needs assess- 
ments and their consequent 
activities. Tnchrst. for 
Title Vll grantees, will offer 
recommendations on unat 
to include and how to con- 
duct needs assessments for 
in-service staff develop- 
ment purposes. The second 
will assist federal program 
officers to deliver technical 
assistance to grantees in this 
area. 



C-4b: 

Scudy to Determine the 
Feasibility ot Adopting 
Head Start Evaluation 
Strategies to Title VO 
Pre* and first Grade 
Contexts 



Study of ESEA Title 
VTI Funded and 
Other Teacher Training 
Programs ir Bilingual 
Education 



FY'81 



49 750 



10/1/81- 



FY 79 
FY '50 
FY'81 



$365,457 12/78- 
S 77.184 9/81 
$ 69.074 



Juarez and Associates 
12139 National Boulevard 
Los Angeles. CA 90064 



RMCR^earch 

Corporation 
2570 West El Cammo 

Road 

Mountain View. 
C A 94040 



Regmo Chivez 
(213)478-0826 



David Kaskowitz 
(415)041-9550 



Gilbert N. Carcu 

OBEMLA 

(202)472-3320 



Tetsuo Okada 
Office of Planning. 

Budget, and Evaluation. 

ED 

(202) 245-9401 
Gilbert N. Gara'a 
OBEMLA Liaison 
(202)472-3520 



To develop two monographs 
about evaluation approaches 
which can be adapted to 
Title VII contexts and which 
have been proved effective 
in Head Start contexts. 



To Investigate the nature of 
a sample of Title VP. and 
non-Title Vll training 
programs in bilingual 
education, to conduct a 
follow-up study of 
graduates, and to develop a 
bilingual education teacher 
supply and demand formula 
which can be used to 
estimate the number of 
teachers in bilingual 
education needed, given 
existing national estimates 
of the numbers of LEP 
children in need of bi'in- 
gual education, as well as 
in light of other factors such 
as teacher -student ratios 
and student geographic 
concentrations. 



pacity Building Study 



FY 81 



S 80.000 4/31/81- NTS Research Corporation Elizabeth Reisner 

5/1/82 1735 Eye Street. N.W (202) 296-44O0 
Suite 700 

Washington. DC 20006 



C-7: 

\ Meta- Analysis of Bi- 
lingual Education Programs' 
Evaluation Data 



FY 81 



$300,000 10/81-3/83 



National Center for 
Bilingual Research/ 
Southwest Regional 
Laboratory for 
Educational Research 
and Development 
46o5 Lampson Avenue 
Los AlamitovCA 97020 



Masahito Okada 
(213)598-7601 



Gilbert N.Garcia 

OBEMLA 

(202)472-3520 



David M. fihoemaker 
Offic* of Program 
Evaiiiat.on.CD 
(1(11)7* S401 

Gilbert K Oarcia 
O&EMLA Ul .son 
(202)47205-0 



To determine the factors 
vhich assist LEAs to build 
their capacity to conduct 
programs of bilingual educa- 
tion with federal (Title VH) 
assistance, and to develop a 
monograph which includes 
guidelines for building 
this capacity. 

To conduct a meta-analysis 
of project performance 
information reported in 
LEA grantees annual 
evaluation reports by 
abstracting information from 
a three-year sample of 
Title VII and non-Title VU 
reports and summarizing 
the characteristics of these 
reports. and determining the 
effectiveness of the 
projects, based on the 
reported data. 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persons of limited English-speaking ability 

Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 
AL State 



Projec t 

Service to Migrants. In Baldwin County 
a Spanish speaking resident conducted 
programs for 150 children at the Camp 
Cullen Migrant Workers' School. In 
Jackson County a bilingual person con- 
ducted special programs for approximate- 
ly 330 workers' children. 



Number 

People Expenditures 
LanRuage(s) Served LSCA Total 



Spanish 



790 $ 4,952 $ 7,790 



AZ Cochise County, B1s- Spanish Language Materials. The objec- Spanish 9,038 6,500 379,142 
bee tlves are to Increase Spanish language 

holdings at the Douglas Public Library 
by 100% (800 titles), and to publicize 
the new resource through radio, news- 
papers, and service clubs, at the rate 
of one promotion per month 1n each media. 
Subject areas covered Include self help, 
vocational, basic skills, literature 
and popular reading. Orders have been 
placed for nearly the entire grant; 429 
book titles have been received and mag- 
azine subscriptions have arrived. 



ERIC 



AZ 611a County, Miami Library Publicity. The objective was Spanish 34,300 2,000 118,040 

to publicize library services and pro- 
grams in the county by publishing and 
distributing 10,000 brochures and 400 
posters in Spanish and English, which 
will result- 1n a 5% increase 1n the num- 
ber of registered library users ; Pic- 
tures werr taken for the poster's and 
y flyers, and copy has been prepared. 

-3- 
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LSCA funded Library Services to pet3ons of limited Engllsh-ipeaking ability 

Fiscal Year 1980 



Number 

People Expenditures 

State Library Project LdnRuafte(e) Served LSCA Total 

AZ Gila County, Miami Spanish Materials* The objectives are Spanish 12,925 $ 5,000 $ 5,000 

to acquire at least 500 Spanish language 
books/and publicize these new materials 
through media, flyers and posters. The 
project 1s behind schedule because of a 
change 1n library staff. The new project 
director 1s b1 lingua] , has had experi- 
ence developing Spanish language col- 
lections, and is reactivating the project* 



AZ Greenlee County, 
Clifton 



AZ Hayden Public Library 



Spanish Outreach. The objective Is to Spanish 
meet the Information and educational 
needs of Hispanic residents* There were 
Children's Story Hours and Family Film 
Nights; 136 books, 12 periodicals and 
Audio Visual materials 1n Spanish were 
ordered. Music and dance programs were 
offered* The programs on Parenting and 
Energy drew good attendance. 

Spanish Materials and Outreach. The pop- Spanish 
ulatlon of Hayden 1s 80X Hispanic* The 
project provided a part-time outreach 
worker, the purchase of 200 books in 
Spanish, programs at the Senior Citizen 
Center, and publicized library services. 
A bilingual book fair is also planned* 



5,280 12,420 64,990 



1,300 6,880 



6,880 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persons of limited English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 

AZ Phoenix Public Library 



AZ Tolleson Public L1* 
brary 



CA Anaheim Public Library 



Protect 

Spanish Language Materials. The empha- 
sis 1s on books on sociology, business, 
history and new fiction published in 
Spanish. Guidelines 1n Spanish explain 
the rules and policies of the Library. 
Publicity materials are being prepared. 

Outreach to Minorities. The purpose 
of the project 1s to hire a bilingual 
person to conduct a survey of the adult 
Hispanic population to Identify their 
characteristics, needs. Interests and 
awareness of the Public Library and Its 
services. The project director was 
hired, all materials were acquired, 
and bilingual story hours were held*. 
Circulation of materials 1n Spanish 
has doubled since the program was begun. 

Library Outrefcch. Community awareness 
about the library and Its services has 
Increased, bookmobile stops have in- 
creased circulation; an Advisory Com- 
mittee meets regularly, provides Input 
and assists project staff 1n commu- 
nity activities. Publicity materials 
were produced and neighborhood deposit 
collections, established. 



Nuwber 

People Expenditures 
LanKua^e(a) Served LSCA Total 



Spanish 



33,025 $ 9,400 $ 34,400 



Spanish 



2,030 



8,170 8,170 



Spanish 



11,121 46,000 46,000 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persons of United English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Year 1980 



Nuaber 

People Expenditures 

State Library Project LdoRuaft*(e) Served LSCA Total 

CA Inland Library System, Shared Chlcano Resources, The project Spanish 190,010 $110,700 $110,700 
San Bernardino had difficulty meeting objectives be- 

cause of lengthy delays 1n hiring 
staff and the limited ability of staff 
to carry out some of the activities. 
Progress was made In developing the 
Chlcano resource collection and the 
materials budget was expended on time* 
The major training activity, a work- 
shop on conducting a community analysis, 
had to be postponed to the second year 
because project staff did not have the 
ability to provide such training, and 
an outside training specialist has to 
be recruited. Ground has been broken 
for the Paul Vlllasenor Branch which 
will serve as the Chlcano resource 
collection for the system. The Involve- 
ment of the Citizen's Advisory Team 
was minimal. 



CA Watsonvllle Public LI- Reading Lab for Mexlcan-Anerlcan chll- Spanish 174 34,600 34,600 

brary dren. The children received 33 hours 

of formal tutoring by 3 staff members 
and 39 volunteers. Telephone contacts 
and persona J visits were made with the 
parents and teachers of each child en- 
rolled. The project was publicized In 
newspaper articles and radio talk shows 

In English and Spanish. At the con- inn 
09 elusion of the program an open house lUU 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persona of Halted English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Tear 1980 



State Library 



CT 



Hartford Public li- 
brary 



DE 



Wilmington Public Li- 
brary 



Project 

was held In the library for parents, 
teachers, tutors, city council members 
and the library board. A slide show 
Illustrates the program. In reporting 
to the City Council the Library Direc- 
tor stated: "A large percentage of the 
children tutored have become regular 
library patrons... the services that 
this project provided are needed, and 
...the contribution to children's lives 
and futures, and ultimately to the 
community, Is Incalculable." 

La Blblloteca; a neighborhood Library 
for the Spanish speaking „ The project 
was Initiated in July 1980. Startup 
activities Included the hiring of a 
half time Spanish speaking outreach 
person, and expanding the Spanish col- 
lection from 600 to 1,100 Items. 

Spanish Outreach. The Library's His- 
panic Branch serves a disadvantaged 
neighborhood, mostly Puerto Rlcan. 
The book collection Is 3,000 volumes; 
there are also 250 sound fllmstrlps, 
90 16nm films, 300 records and a pam- 
phlet file. The Library has an Ad- 
visory Comnlttee of 5 community resi- 
dents. The Library Is used by La 
Fiesta, a community day-care center, 



Nusfcer 

People Expenditures 
Lannuafte(a) Served LSCA Total 



Spanish Not given 14,561 28,465 



Spanish 



16,668 41,795 
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I.SCA funded Library Services to persons of United InglAah-apeaking ability 

Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 



DC 



District of Columbia 
Public Library 



103 



Project 

La Borlnquena, a young adult center, and 
Empleo Borlquas, an employment center. 
The service was Inaugurated In November 
1979 and was well publicized, especially 
through the University of Delaware FM 
radio station which produces a half 
hour Spanish language program on Satur- 
day morn 1 ngs . The project provl des 11- 
brary services to a large ethnic group 
which would not receive them were It 
not for LSCA, and whose language and 
culture' are barriers to the use of serv- 
ices at the main library. 

Hispanic technician. The technic* «n 
has spread the Library's message to 
the Spanish community through regular 
appearances on radio and TV stations 
for book talks. Community programs 
dealt with Christmas, forums on Immi- 
gration and race relations, and the 
celebration of Hispanic Heritage 
Month at the Library. The technician 
selected and catalogued materials In 
Spanish and worked with Spanish 
speaking patrons. The Dlal-A-Story 
program Includes stories In Spanish 
for 6 weeks out of each year.. Books 
were also purchased in foreign lan- 
guages other than Spanish. 



Huaber 

People Expenditures 
Langua*e(a) Served LSCA Total 



$ 



$ 



Spanish 
Chinese 
French 
German 
Korean 
Vietnamese 



35,000 15,943 20,943 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persons of Halted English-speaking ability 

riecal Ifear 1980 



State Library 

FL North West Regional 
Library System, 
Panama City 



Project 



Nusfcer 
People 

Laftmmfte(a) Setve d 



Expenditures 
LSCA Total 



Library Demonstration Project. English Vietnamese 
as a second language materials were pro* 
vlded to Vietnamese persons , and a work- 
shop on how to tutor a non-Eng11sh-, 
speaking person in English was conducted. 
There were 186 Vietnamese registered 
borrowers who keep aiost of the 166 books 
1n the Vietnamese collection 1n circu- 
lation. A part-time Vietnamese trans- 
lator was hired to select materials. 
High Interest low vocabulary titles 1n 
English on life coping skills were pur- 
chased. Some of the adults use child* 
ren's books. Cultural programs were 
held for children. The public radio 
station agreed to broadcast a program 
for the Vietnamese. Pamphlets on li- 
brary services were printed 1n Viet- 
namese. The Library cooperates with 
the Catholic Social Services In plan- 
ning Instruction on citizenship; such 
Information 1s provided also on an In- 
dividual basis. There are plans to 
develop a manual on library service to 
Indo-Chinese refugees. It will Include 
a bibliography of recent titles 1n 
Vietnamese with footnotes on ways to 
order and process. 



400 $ 20,000 $ 26,600 
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LSCA funded Library Services to person* of United English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 



6A Atlanta Public Library 



ID State 



Project 

Spanish Program. The project serves Spanish 
Spanish speaking persons 1n Fulton 
county and those 1n the Federal Peni- 
tentiary. The demand for this service 
continues to grow, and a full time pro- 
fessional librarian and 2 helpers are 
needed. Presently the project has one 
full time staff member and offers edu- 
cational* recreational and cultural 
services to the Spanish speaking 
throughout the city. There are ap- 
proximately 50,000 Spanish speaking 
people In the greater Atlanta area. 
Monthly film showings are held at the 
Highland Branch. The Federal prison 
has a book deposit of 200 books which 
are rotated quarterly, and monthly film 
showings serving 300 Hispanic Inmates. 
Bookmobiles make biweekly stops In the 
Spanish community. Story hours were 
resumed at Slaton elementary school for 
13 Mexican American children. 

Service to Persons with Limited English Spanish 
Speaking Ability. The State Library 
purchased books and audio visual materials 
1n foreign languages for loan to all li- 
braries. The number of Spanish lang- 
uage books added was Increased over FY 
79 additions. The Library at the Caldr 



Niusber 

People Expenditures 
Lannuage(a) Served LSCA Total 



3,170 $ 5,500 $ 5,500 



23,900 1,087 8,960 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persona of llaittd Inglish-apesking ability 

Fiscal Tear 1980 



Stata Library 



LA 



State 



Project 

well Labor Camp operates on a limited 
basis, with plans to operate It from 
early spring to late fall. The Nampa 
and the Caldwell Public Libraries main- 
tain deposit collections of Spanish 
language materials to supplement the 
Camp Library service. 

Service to persons with Limited English 
speaking Ability. There are known con- 
centrations of Spanish speaking in New 
Orleans, French speaking In Acadia (the 
Southwestern part of the State), snail 
pockets of other nationalities In some 
small communities, and Vietnamese who 
reside In many areas of the State. Be- 
cause the number of limited English 
users Is small in most library service 
areas, the emphasis in Louisiana Is to 
develop a strong collection at the 
State Library and make materials avail- 
able through Interllbrary loan. All 
areas of the State have a need for 
materials that assist a foreign lan- 
guage person to learn English. Infor- 
mation about these resources Is dis- 
seminated through Catalogs, Lists, 
and news releases. 



Lanntmus(a) 



Nuaber 
People 
Served 



Expenditures 

LSCA Total 



French 

Spanish 

Vietnamese 



Est. 
750,000 



2,000 2,000 
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LSCA funded Library Services to peraona of Halted English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Tear 1980 



State Library 



HI 



Herri ck Ptrbllc Library 



HI 



Oak Park Public Li- 
brary 



NJ 



Bergenfleld Public Li- 
brary 



NJ 



Camden City Public Li- 
brary 



Project 

Bilingual service. Special collections 
were established for Spanish, Vietnam- 
ese , Cambodian, Laotian and Chinese 
users. The availability of the col- 
lections Is made known through bro- 
chures In those languages distributed 
to Churches, Social Service agencies 
nnd schools. 

Collection development. Some 300 Rus- 
sian Immigrant families live In Oak 
Park, with many more expected over the 
next two years. Materials in the col- 
lection are publicized In the City 
Newsletter, through ethnic organiza- 
tions and by word-of -mouth. 

English as o second language. A lit- 
eracy/ limited English speaking pro- 
ject in which 55 tutors taught English 
to 45 students (the objective had been 
15 tutors and 15 students). The li- 
brary works with local schools. A 
number of students and their families 
have become library users. 

Literacy and English as a second lan- 
guage—part of a project to serve the 
disadvantaged. The Spanish speaking 
are helped through literacy training, 
cultural programs, and reading clubs. 



Number 

People Expenditures 
Lart»ua<e(a) Served LSCA Total 



Cambodian 

Chinese 

Laotian 

Spanish 

Vietnamese 



Russian 



Not 
Given 



$ 4,500 $ 4,500 



300 



2,500 2,500 



45 21,270 21,270 



Arabic 

Czech 

Greek 

Korean 

Laotian 

Polish 



Spanish 15,000 4,000 4 6 *&G 
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funded Library Services to peroooe of Halted Englleh-epeeking ability 

Pineal Tear 1980 



Muabar 

iiu-^ _ , _ Faople Expenditures 

Stata Ubraa Isalfct taanuaaafe) gaged L8CA x^caT 

MJ Newark Public Library Statewide Library Services for Hlspcnlcs. Spanish 58,000 $ 92.238 $ 92.238 

An Advisory Committee Mas established 
representing 16 libraries across the 
State. Two bilingual professional librar- 
ians and 2 bilingual clerks Mere hired, 
and 3.400 books were purchased. A 
special telephone nuMber was dedicated 
for one purpose: any library In the 
State can call whenever a non-English 
speaking Hispanic cam Into a local 
library and could not Make h1«/herse1f 
understood, the Newark bilingual staff 
translated the patron's needs. Refer- 
ence and Inter library loan service were 
offered and promoted extensively. Col- 
lection development was achieved by pur- 
chasing book titles in Multiple copies, 
one of which remains In the Newark Li- 
brary, and the additional copies were 
made available for bulk loans to other 
libraries for use In Hispanic communi- 
ties. Outing the reporting period 33 

libraries took advantage of the bulk + A 

loans, making pore than 1.000 books In 114 
Spanish available to the 33 communities. 
The Newark Public Library circulated 
2.569 books In Spanish. 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persons of Halted English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 
NY 



Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary 



MY 



Hid Hudson Library 
System 



115 



frolect 

Outreach service. El Centre Is a part 
of a branch library In a predominantly 
Spanish-speaking comnunlty. The project 
employs a bilingual staff and provides 
publications and films In Spanish. Pro- 
gramming 1s an essential part of the 
service: 180 programs In 31 categories 
were presented; educational programs are 
emphasized, such as job workshops, En- 
glish as a second language classes, and 
homework assistance. Of the 2,382 ref- 
erence questions asked, most were for 
job Information. Based on the nature of 
the questions, the Director character- 
izes the service as a Crisis Center more 
than an Information Center. Hours of 
opening had to be reduced 48X. 

MURL. Approximately 20X of the funds 
for this HURL project were spent on 
Russian language books for the large 
Russian Immigrant population In Brooklyn. 

Spanish language materials. The purpose 
of the project 1s to enhance the Spanish 
language collection at the Howland Li- 
brary to serve the Spanish community In 
Beacon. Sixty books and a periodical 
subscription were purchased, and the 
library plans to use more of Its local 
funds for the project. 
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Ntmber 

People Expenditure* 
L*rtrtuane(g) Served LSCA Total 



Spanish 



271,769 $139,857 $139,857 



Russian 



Spanish 



5,000 10,000 10,000 



2,600 1,000 1 ,000 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persona of limited Engliah-apeaVing ability 



Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 



NY 



Monroe County Library 
System 



HY 



New York Public Li- 
brary 
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Chinese 
Spanish 



project Language (a) 

Plblloteca Manuel Alonso, Provides li- 
brary services to an area of Rochester 
previously unserved because of Its dis- 
tance from existing libraries. The main 
failure has been the Inability to regis- 
ter large numbers of patrons, although 
350 persons visited the site early In 
the project year. Activities have In- 
cluded neighborhood cleanup, a Main Li- 
brary tour, and arts and crafts projects; 
5 story hours were held. The project 
was hampered by renovation work, how- 
ever, late 1n the project year use In- 
creased markedly. 

Outreach special services. The bilin- 
gual component of the project provides 
bilingual staff, materials and program- 
ming. The published 01 rectory of Com- 
munity services In English and Spanish, 
the only bilingual publication of Its 
type, covers 2,500 human service and 
community agencies and groups, it Is 
now online to facilitate Immediate and 
continuing direct Input and update of 
data. Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Meek was celebrated by the Lower East 
Side Project with programs featuring a 
Chinese Music Ensemble, a Puppet Show, 
and a paper flower workshop for chil- 
dren. Project staff acted as resource 
persons for community activities, and 
addressed groups. Project effective- 
ness was hampered by lack of enough 
staff and lack of funds to purchase 
materials. 

-15- 



Nuaber 

People 
Served 



Expenditures 
LSCA Total 



Spanish 271,769 $139,857 $139,857 



355,766 120,367 120,766 
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LSCA funded Library Services to persons of United English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 

NY New York Public Li- 
brary 



NY Queensborough Public 
Library 
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Danish 
French 
Hungarian 
Spanish 

Many 



Project 

HURL. The Donnell Branch acquired 712 
foreign language books. Circulation 
from the foreign language collection 
was 109,032. 

Early Standard English Skills. Sub- 
standard language skills of children 
from non-English speaking families are 
upgraded by exposure to well -written 
and Imaginative children's literature. 

New Americans. Provides library ser* A great 
vices to new Immigrants and residents many 
with limited knowledge of English. Ser- 
vices Include a foreign language mal!- 
a-book (circulation, 1,637); 10 classes 
In English as a second language (285 
students from 36 countries completed the 
courses); a creative writing workshop 
In Russian; ethnic Interest and survival 
skills information (634 attended); 31 
films 1n 12 languages were shown Irti 13 
branches to a total audience of 3.026. 
Subscriptions to 36 popular periodicals 
2,000 books were ordered, and 60 records 
and cassettes for learning English from 
another language were purchased 1<ri all 
languages available. A microfiche record 
of the Central Library foreign collection 
was ordered for distribution to fill 
branches; 463 hours of special programs 
were attended by 8,196 persons. Many thank 
you letters In many languages hove been 
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Nuaber 

People Expendlturca 
LanRuaRe(s) Served LSCA, Total 



not 

known 



$ 9,000 $ 9,000 



11,000 13,000 13,000 



199,257 58,021 58,021 
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LSCA funded Library Services to peraone of Halted English-speaking ability 



Fiscal Year 1980 



State Library 



NY 



Rochester Public Li- 
brary 



NC 



Cumberland County 
Public Library 



121 




Project LanKuaRe(s) 

received from users of the service. 
One of the problems was the disparity 
in number and quality of the community 
organizations representing ethnic 
qroups, which made 1t difficult to es- 
tablish an equal working relationship 
with all groups. The Library is trying 
to deal with .i*1s problem by working 
with broad-based Institutions such as 
schools with bilingual programs and 
churches which hold services in foreign 
languages.. 

HURL. Asian language materials were 
purchased to meet the high demand which 
was occurred as a result of the Influx 
of Immigrants from Asia to the Rochester 
area. 

Statewide Library Program— Bilingual. 
North Carolina Foreign Language 
Center Is funded by LSCA and operated 
by the Cumberland County Public Library. 
In its fifth year, the center serves 
all of the state's residents. Any 
library can make use of the collection 
through Interlibrary loan. The center 
provides (1) recreational reading in 
non-English languages, (2) resources for 
learning English as a second language, 
(3) materials for learning foreign 
languages, and (4) bilingual informa- 
tional resources. The collection 
consists of books, comics, cassette 
tapes, records, sound fllmstrlps, posters 
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Ntmber 
People 
Served 



E xpenditure! 
LSCA Total 



Chinese 
Japanese 
Korean 
Laotian 
Thai 

Vietnamese 
70+ 

(French, 
German, 
Greek, 
Hebrew 
Hungarian, 
Italian, 
Japanese, 
Korean, 
Russian, 
Spanish, 
and 

Vietnamese 



$ 



450 1 ,000 1 ,000 



7,000+ 72,500 75,032 
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fundad Library Service* to person, of limited Engliah-apeaking .1 

fiscal Tear 1980 



State library 
State Library 



PA Bethlehem Public Li- 
brary 



RI 



State 



Project 

«nd games. The Foreign Language 
Center buys recreational and Instruc- 
tional books, with emphasis on contem- 
porary novels and poetry. The center 
Is building a reference collection of 
bilingual popular and technical diction- 
aries and also receives approximately 
thirty magazines. 

Spanish speaking, h Spanlsh-Amerjctn 
librarian was hired. Her professional 
ethuslasm and her ability to conwunl- 
cate with the Spanish cwmunlty have 
been the key factors In the project's 
success. She organized a variety of 
programs at the Library i a "standing 
room only" series on Mexican, Chilean 
and Puerto R1can programs was presented 
during National Hispanic Cultural Week, 

Service to Inadequately served *nd 
disadvantaged. Grants were made for 
purchase of foreign language iwterlals 
to the Harrington Library {or Chinese 
and Portuguese, to the Westerly Library 
for Italian, to Providence for Spanish, 
to pawtucket for Polish, to Moonsocket 
for French. In addition Providence re- 
ceived a grant for a bilingual puppet 
show. 



Language (s) 



IfuMber 
People 
Served 



Ex penditure! 
LSCA Total 



Spanish 



17,000 16>900 16,900 



Chinese 

French 

Italian 

polish 

Portuguese 

Spanish 



8,935 4.343 4,343 
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VSCk funded Library Services to persona of Halted Engl lah-a peaking ability 



Fiscal Tear 1980 



State Library 



SC 



Charleston County l\+ 
brary 



TX 



South Texas Library 
System, Corpus 
Chrlstl 



125 



Project Ldrtftuage(a) 

Service to persons of limited English French 
speaking ability. The Charleston L1- German 
brary was selected to be the central Greek 
collection of foreign language materials Hebrew 
for the entire State , this was deemed a Spanish 
better way to serve the small number of 
non-English speaking residents 1n the 
State, rather than develop small col- 
lections In several public libraries 
around the State. Foreign language and 
Engl 1 sh-a s - a -second- 1 anguage ma ter 1 al s , 
Including 500 books and 22 periodical 
and newspaper subscriptions, were ordered 
and received. FY 80 funds were used to 
build a fiction collection primarily In 
French, German and Spanish;, some titles 
1n Greek and Hebrew were purchased also. 
The total collection numbers 1*100 vol* 
times. Titles 1n the foreign collection 
were Included as a supplement to the 
microfilm edition of the State Library's 
card catalog. These materials are made 
available statewide through 1nterl1 brary 
loan. 

Service to Spanish speaking. Five 16m Spanish 
flints were purchased; circulation of 
bilingual films was 457. Hore than 
25,000 bilingual bookbags were distrib- 
uted; 4 public service announcements 
were sent to 2 Spanish language radio 
stations. 



Ntaaber 

People 
Served 



Expenditure* 
LSCA Total 



48,751 $ 8,000 $ 8,000 



Not 

Given 



7,507 7,507 
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Library Servicee to persona of Halted English-speaking ability 

Fiscal Tear 1980 



State Library 



TX 



Northeast Texas Li- 
brary System, Dallas 



TX 
TX 



Houston Area Library 

System 

San Antonio Area Li- 
brary System 



UT state 



127 



ERIC 



Project 



Number 

People Expenditure* 
UrtKtiant(a) served LSCA Total 



Service to Hlspanlcs. Literacy and En- Spanish 
gllsh as a second language workshops were 
held. Spanish language materials were 
purchased.. English as a second lan- 
guage classes given. Programs on 
Spanish heritage, history, art, and 
culture were held, attended by over 
1 ,000 persons. Brochures In Spanish 
were printed. 

Service to Hlspanlcs. Spanish language S panlsh 
materials were purchased. 

Service to Hlspanlcs. Spanish language Spanish 

materials were purchased. A packet of 

catalogs from publishers that handle 

publications In Spanish (Including films 

and recordings) was compiled. Monthly 

System Newsletters Include an article 

on Proyecto LEER, recommendations of 

books In Spanish, source of bilingual 

poster on a library theme, and local 

sources for the purchase of books In 

Spanish. 



Not 
Given 



$ 36,130 $ 36,630 



Not 
Given 

Not 

Given 



59,215 99,215 
2,570 2,570 



Public library services to limited 
English speaking persons were provided 
by bookmobile to clusters of Vietnamese 
and Cambodian refugees In central 
HI Hard County, and Mexican- American 
migrant workers In Davis, Utah and 
Weber counties. 
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Spanlsh 

Cambodian 

V1etnan»ese 



240 



7,025 7,025 



128 



LSCA funded Library Services to persons of Halted English-speaking ability 

Plscsl Tear 1980 



Stats Library 
VA 



Arlington Public Li- 
brary 



HI Winding Rivers Li- 
brary System 



MI Ufhnefox Library Sys- 
tem 



rrolect 

Service to limited English speaking. 
Library publications were purchased In 
4 foreign languages. 



Library materials for Cuban refugees. 
The objective was to provide relevant 
reading materials to the Cuban refugees 
residing at Fort McCoy. The project 
helped an emergency situation. News- 
papers, paperbacks and practical mate- 
rials were acquired and disseminated. 
Republic Airlines helped deliver the 
newspaper Dlarlo las Americas published 
In Miami. 

Library service to Spanish speaking. 
Provides library materials and services 
to Hispanic communities where the His- 
panic population exceeds U of the total 
population. Paperbacks and other mate- 
rials were delivered to migrant camps, 
day care centers, social centers, and a 
migrant medical center. 



Urtttume(s) 

French 
Korean 
Spanish 
Vietnamese 



Muaber 
People) 
Served 



Spanish 20,000 



Spanish 



Not 
Given 



Expenditures 
LSCA Total 



18,000 $ 3,323 $ 3,323 



3,268 3,268 



8,630 8,630 



129 



130 
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I.SCA funded Library Services to person* of Halted English-speaking ability 

Fiscal Yaar 1980 



State Library 
PR 



Public Library Divi- 
sion 



VI Bureau of Libraries 



Insular Areas 



Project 



lumber 

People Expenditure* 
Language(i) Served LSCA Total 



Public library services. Evaluation of Spanish 
book -collections and purchase/processing 
of new books was done for 6 newly orga- 
nized libraries, 4 of which are 1n new 
buildings. A new deposit collection was 
prepared for a public housing project In 
R1o Pledras. tiunerous orientations were 
conducted In communities to Inform local 
governments and agencies of available li- 
brary services. Bookmobile service was 
extended to 10 additional sectors lacking 
service; 4 additional friends of the li- 
brary groups were established; book col- 
lections were enriched to meet communi- 
ty needs; 20 new collections were made 
available to Isolated rural areas. 

Bilingual Program. Since the majority Spanish 
of the Spanish speaking reside In 
FredeHksted, a bilingual staff member 
was transferred there to Improve service. 
New books were added to the Spanish col- 
lection , and a bibliography of Spanish 
language materials was compiled. 



1,000,000 $796,345 $1,953,442 



200 4,259 



9,062 



131 
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132 



